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ABSTRACT ^ 

^The six articles in the reprint, (with siipf lesenta ry 
tables) fros the October 19^9 Monthly Labo.r Review, aarking the 
International Year V the child,* .are about children and work,. Two 
articles examine the labor force experience of young U.S. wcxrkerd in • 
^general a n4 young black worker* in particular 'over the pafit quarter 
century (1f55-78). A third article reports on efforts to follow the ' 
experience^of young workets^in the labor force by neans of a panel 
survey, while a( fourth reports en the most recent experience of 
school graduates and dropouts -ir. *he labor aarket. The reaaining two 
articles explore, the effects jof ♦•.he work situation cf adults upon . 
children. One deals with ^he/e»ployBent , iriconer and narital . ' 
sltuitiofts of the D.s. families in which children are growing up, and 
the other «a«ines the aVranaenents fasilies have effected fbr th.e 
care '^hllldren to permit adults to work. (YLB) 
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Children, and 'work. When the 
United Nations proclaimed . 1979 
The International Year of the 
Child, it sougfit to direct the 
world^s attention to the special 
needs of children, who make up 
about a third of the world's hu- 
miitn inhabitants. Twenty years 
earlier, the world body had enun- 
ciated a bill of rights for children. 
T\\e declaration called for emo- 
tional security (affection, love, un- 
derstanding); ^ physical security 
(adequate nutrition and m(rdical 
c^t, special care if handicapj>ed, 
aid..jin |ime of disaster); and social; 
security (free education, play and 
recreation^ a name and a nationali- 
ty^ and an opportunity to develop 
as an individual in an environment 
of peace and brotherhood). Ap- 
proaching the 20th anniversary of 
the promulgation of 'these rights, 
the Uhited Nations called for a re- 
doubling of efforts to promote the 
**well-bcihfc. safety ahd develop- 
ment of Jmidten*' because ''chil- 
dren arc. our future^- our most 
precious resource.'* 
Childcen are the fijtMrc of "the 



human race. But each child also 
has a future. The English poet 
William Wordsworth wrote: "The 
Child is father of the Man." The 
child is also parent of the worker, b 
Before reaching , 16 years of age, 
when one is first counted in the 
official U.S. labor force, children 
perform chores around the urban 
(and suburban) home, on the 
farm, and in jobs outside the 
home not prohibited by child la- 
bor laws. More significantly, the 
child of today is the worker of to- 
morrow. Of the millions of chil- 
dren in the United States who 
were 6 to 14 years of age. in 1965, 
well over two-thirds were in the 
full- and part-time labor force a 
decade later. Thus a very large 
part of the /utuf9e of a substantial 
majority of children is work nn 
the factory, the office, the field, 
the mine, and on the road. 

The six articles in the special 
section of this issue of the Review, 
marking the International Vear of 
the ChiMNH^e about work. Two 
articles exaifiine the labor .force 
experience of young U.S. >yorkers 



in general and young black work- 
ers in particular over the ' past 
quart<fr century. A third article re- 
ports on efforts to follow the 
experience of young workers in the 
labor force by means of a panel 
survey, while a fourth reports on 
the most recent experience of 
school graduates and dropouts in 
the labor market.- Tho remaining 
two articles in the special section 
explore the effects of the work sit- 
uation of adults upon children: 
One deals \yith the employment, 
ihcome,<. and marital situations of 
the U.S. families in which children 
are growing up and the other ex- 
amines the arrangements families 
have effected for the care of chil- 
dren to permit adults to work. 



The editors thank Elizabeth 
Waldman> a senior economist in the 
Division* of Labor Force Studies, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, for her 
work in coordinating preparation of 
the articles in the special section. 
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Young and marginal: an overview 
of yputh employment 

tVorker< 16 to 24 years of age experienced 

high unemployment sagging employment ratios, 

and risi/tg racial differentials in 1954- 78; 

among hypotheses examined are those dealing 

with the postwar baby boom and minimum wage ^ 



Norman Bowi rs 

Many facts concerning the labor market experience of 
young pcopfe are well known. Teenfi^ge and young adult, 
unemployment rates are persistently much higher thar^ 
those of adults, with new entrants and reentrants gener- 
ally accounting- for approximately two-third^i of teenage 

and one-fourth* of young adult joblessness. Moreover, y ^965 rate, while bl4jck t^na^<^ .unen^ploym«nt had in 
considerable evidence suggests that these high rates of; creased markedly, ^or £<A^ik%, the untfiAployi*C<S^t 
unemployment result from a mqch higher incidence of rates cif each race/^x group cijinsistcnifly de^Rned Nl^lth 
unemployment rij^ther than from any long-term difficulty* • age,, suggesting a process ;of adjustllient; that isi as 
finding a job: yyung people tend to change labor force? young people ^complete leave schpol, spittle cb^^n, 
status more frequently than do adulfs, often ex|>erifen<;j»y:, and generally htatitre, th<(y begin to cdirne to grips >yjth 
ing brief intervening spells of unemployments " the realities^ of Mth« full-tir(itfc labor market.^ 



when the overall unemployment rate Was aj^roximalotl^T 
the ^me, * Jhesc comparisons vshpw that the unCTiplp^^- 
ment rates oh all teenage groups were higher in J^5 
than in 1^55, parttcularly iTor 1)lack teenagers. In 1973, 
wHite teenage^ unemployi^cnt was at approximately its ^ 



Thi<^ article presents an overview of historical trends 
for selected labor market indicators uncmpl()y{niint 
rates, labor force participation rates, and empk>yi[nent- 
population ratios - for teenagers ahd young adults to 
age 24. with an analysis of these trends by race and sex.^ 
A review of current explanations for xYiy/ lab^r mar);et 
pr(1blems that confront these young p^ple ft also* in,- 
eluded, although no new hypotheses are advanced or 
tested. . \ 

J i 

Examining historical trends ^ 

Table I places youth unemployment into kdme histor* 
ical perspective, minimizing the effect of thcf business cy* 
tie by f(Kusing on the years 1955. 1965,/ and 19*73^ 



Noimiin Bi^wcn ^^ an economisi in Ihc Office of Currcn(. EnlplOymcnl?^ 
Annly^ii, Burciiu of Labor sSlalixiics. Bob Wh'ilmore. economi)(l 
^In the Mime oflWe. Asst!i(e<l in producing the charlH for (his uritcle. 



Pa^t Xif th^ '<^xplanAti6^1for the,reli<tiyely High utiefp- 
ploym^ and loos^ labor forcis attachment of young 
people is straightforward: young people make up a 
clearly d.ystin^ishable con\t>onent of .the marginaP or 
peflpherjftl ^labor forcey^ whose employMer^t iV genenilly 
c^$ua^ irf|crmi<$cnt, ahd.plart time, Tlite basis for tjiis 
mlTrginal status" irests in >t|th the supply, of and the de- 
^^iMid foi; J^outh emplb^ ^ 

Because chariipteristics of young p^ple differ some- 
what by age» it ^ ^seful and imporHnt to dis^tinguish 
those* 16 to 17 years did from those Ti^ to.l9 and 20 to 
24<. M«st young people ^6 to 17 are in schpol^(89 fter- 
cent in Oct6ber 1978), a fact that alone imposes certain 
cot^straint^^ on the kindii^* of jobs available to them and 
on their Job-search behavior, (^f this group> mo^t are 
' i(C)rking after schpol or Oq weekends or are seeking 
pahl-time job,s. Although few^r youths 18 to 19 are en- 
rolled in school and a highef proportion of the unem- 



p^ycii »rc <ieckiiig full-time work, there is a tinnlar cas- 
ualnesN towanl any- kind of pemumcnt, caiw-oriented 
job as with those rfge 16 to 17 Young adults (age 20 (x> 
24) enhibit a turnover pattern similar to that of tecnag- 
ern hut arc clearly in the priKess of settling dOwn Tor 
all Ihef^ age groups, jobs j^re often seen in purely in- 
!(trumentnl terms other activities are more nhportaiit 
and th4*<e other activttip often require money. 

By itseir however, the youth supply explanation is in- 
adei|uatt»^''l\)r example. sch(H)l eivrollment may i^etf Nr'a 
responjije to^ecoftomtt conditiot^s and pwr job prospcxts. 
Going to school may \^ perceived as better than working 
in a Jow-^paid. nieniaK or arduous full-time job/* 
Also, the labor market behavior of young people may 
be aflccted by the ai:iay.of jobs cmploycrH make avail- 
able to them, lhat r*i> the settling down priKcss is con- 
ditioned and constrained by ein{>!oyei; needs and hiring 
, practices and by the structure of the labor market tire 
demand side. ' / 

Regarding den^jind, a number of ea)o<^mists have 
noted the usefulness of distingVishing between ^sccond- 
ary'' ami ••primjiry*' firms and ^obs because the char^ic-, 
tt^ristics of the jobs offered by chch tend to differ/ Most 
>U)ung people- work in s<jcondary jobs jobs with low 
Wildes, requiring mgmal Work, and with little prospect 
Or incentive for continuous employment. As Paul 
Osternthn has noted. "The employees work, for exarn^ 
pie. as loaders, handlers, stiKk clerks, packers, ^id 
tail salespeople These jobs provide virtually no traiii- 
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ing. except m the most basic work habits^ and perhaps 
not even that, since there is little penalty for derehc- 
tipn.''*' One exception iK^urs among white young mfcn 
age 20 to 24 without a college education, who. unlike 
blacks and women, often find job« in small machine. 
^ tjmly. and printing shops. w|iiicH. although subject to 
unstable product demand Sn^d paying relatively low 
wagt^s. usually f^^rovide their wi^wi^^^s withHH>th ft wide 
range, of technic^^l skills an<|" job contactii for the next* 
step in the adjustment to the labor market. ^ 

I he ovvupatioiml^distrM>utii:>n of employnifent showfi* 
that, in 1978. jibout half of the employtkj| mftle teenag- 
ers were n^nfarm li|^)rers or in servitc wcupations. 
Typically, males age'^O to 24 worR in craf^ and opera- 
tive jobs* althowgh many ren^ain notrfarm: ^bt)reni aiW 
service workers Young women. hvw^vi;ri are ofte'n 
heavily conceittrated in clerical and service jobs. (See tn- 
ble 2.) The nature orwap^ of^the jobs held by young 
people, then, ^^ould seem Ito Require little firm-specific 
training or employment coiUin>(iir>^. Tfquirements not 
needed for *'HecondapV jobs/' , ' v>» 

A critical question arises,, why are only a pertain ar-' 
ray of jobs "made avallablc-^!to y^uth, and why do hir-^ 
ing practices tend to prec^^^e ydtlug pfcople from jobs 
that tend to offer reasonably stable employment and 
substantial investment in training? Based on interviews 
wit]) 30 business , executives and independent historical 
rc»(farch, Ostcrman concluded ttie following: 



Ikxausc primary firlhs have structured proniotion li^ders 
and provide considerable 4)n-t he- job trait)[^gv they, are u»^ 
■ dersiaifiteWy Jccry of hirihg and'-investinsr^fn workers wl|o 
AiUiy soon leave. For such firms, age is the obvious measure 
of maturity and slabihty. " When the demand for labor is 
'VV'liight the primary firms do hire youilger people. Even in the 
4 ' best of limes, however, they do this with reluctance. As a 
result, many youlhs can find work only in unstable second- 
ary firtns. This hiring pattern/ 1 believe, is the underly- 
^g '»;ir^ctural cause of unemployment for .out-of-school 
-r^fcnagefs,'' 

: '■ ' . S / 

,^ These , institutional arrangements are an imjportant 
purt .o^ the explanation yf the role youth play in the 
economy and their relatively high unemployment .and 
margipal labor force attachmenf. 

. Racial dilferentialii among young men *^ 

:J!!videnc<t of.'a persistent and chronic racial diflTerential 
for virtually all labor rparket in'dicator<> has been amply 
jdiKumf^nted. Data Ijave shown that the unemployment 
^ rates of black males have W(>|^ened' relative to white 
niales. Labor force piSr(icipatiorK..rates and employment- 
population ratios Kav^e dropped steeply among blacks, 
while there has been little change for whites; apd the 
proportion of^young black men with work experience' in 
any given year has been declining. 
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Di'tvnoratton cvuicnt. Since M>54. tincnipk)ynicnt has in- 
creased coiltinuously for blacks both absolutely and rel- 
ative to whiles Of most iitieresl is the relative position 
of specific race age grovp> for a given set of economic 
conditions."' 

I able A shows unemployment rates for white males 
and black males age \b to 17» 18 to 1Q» and 20 to 24 
Some caution must be taken in interpreting changes be- 
tween years when the overall rate is slightly different be- 
cause i>f the cyclical sensitivity of youth unemploymeiH. 

Ihe position of black male tetjns age l6 to 17 and 18 
to has deteriorated dramatically over the entire peri- 
od. I<>54 to 1^>7H For blacks age 20 to 24. unenlploy- 
ment began \o worsen'iji the nii(|-l%0*s. No trend of 
rising unemployment rates emerged for white men ih^ 
the same age^group Indeed, rates of white males age 18 
to 24 appear to have decreased slightly over time. 

Ihe evidence indicates that the differejitial between 
the unemployment etxperience of black youth and white 
youth has been, worsening since the mid-l%0\. Table 3 
piovides black^whit^ unemployment ratios f<^r selected 
years- from V>54 lo 1<)78. For teenagers, there was a 
clear increase in the ratio: for the period 1954-65, the 
black^t(,>-whitv teenage ratio averaged 1.583; while, from 
l%6 to the present, the ratio averaged 2. l^tQ* Allhougii 
less p^^onounced. the ratio for those age 20 to 24 afso 
dn^cil trt^ward, .particularly throughout most of the 



\\\^ employment-population ratios and labor fore" 
participation rates of young black men have fallen sub- 
stantially over the last 25 years. To the extent this de- 
cline reflects the relatively pwr quality of available job 
)>rospcvts. the unemployment differential unijerstatcs the 
labor market problems confronting black inales. Tjiis 
implies that thfr behavior of nonpartieipants is critical to 
understanding 'Jt>laek youth employment problems. 

Youth employment-population ratios are displayed in 
chart 1 and the following.tabulation: 



Black males: 
^16 to l<) 
16 to .17 
18 TO 1^ 
20 lo 24 

While males 
16 lo 1^ 
16 10 17 
IS lo 1^ 
20 to 24 



5>7 ^ 

41.1 

66.0 

78.6*' ^ 



52.0 
42. 
64.2 
.804 



3^.4 
28.8 
53.4 
816 

47.1 
38.0 
58.3 
80,2 



1%7J 

33.^ 
22.0 
479 
71 4 

54 4 
44.8 
65 1 

80.2 



1^78 

29,8 
20.0 
4lrl 
62.3 , 

56.3 
460 
67.2.. 
" 80.6* 



Ihe enipl()ynient-populauoii^ati()s .o\ white male 
teens have inched up.slig^t^^ particHilarly siiK*!^ 1%5. 
while no change has bc\rn posted among those 'age 20 to 
24. For black teenagers, howevef. cmploymenf-popula- 
tion ratios have declined sha(rply. fyioreoverr {hy^ d<icline 
has extended to those age 20 to 2r4\since the ntid-l960\s. 
a condition consistent with the black unemployment -ex- 
perience." 

'Similar trends are evident among labor force partici- 
pation rates. (See chart 2.) Participation rates of all 
young black males have declined ratHer steeply. For ex- . 
ample, the rate for those age 16 to 17 fell from 47 per- 
cent in 1954 to 33 percent in 1978; for those age 18 to 
19; the drop was from 78 percent to 60 percent; and for 
those age 20 to 24 the rate (Jj^v^fn^d ffq)ht 91 to 78 per- 
cent. Ihese pattertus did not eifterge for white males; on 
the contrary. particip^i|fion rates increased slightjy foiS\ 
both those age 16 to \1 and 18 to 19. ^Yhile parfiOipa- 
tion of young adults remained remarkably stefi^y.^^ 



Tabl« 3. Ratios of black^to-whltk urVarnployhi«nt\atM, by^ 
MX and aga, acilact«d yaara. 1054 ^ i% 



S«x ftnd SQ* 



MEN' 

16 to t9 years 
16 to 17 years 
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Chart 1. CIvilfan •mploymant- population ratloa for young man t>y raca and aga» annual avaragas, 1954-78 
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course, such comparisons ij||ore the cyclical sensitiyi;y 
of youth participation, but the declines for young flacks 
are simply too pronounced to explain as a result of cy- 
chcal factors. ^ 

Permanent nonpartkipation? A widening black*white un- 
employment clifferential. decMining employment-popu- 
lation ratios, and falling participation rates for black 
youth are clcarfy evident from the daia. Some, r?- 
.searcher;* have suggested* particularly m^\\\c strength of 
declining participation rates, that the labor market 
prospects of many young black mpi are so bleak' that 



many have penhanently dropped out of the convention- 
al, measured labor force, ^ 

This theory of pehnanent nonf>articipation may be 
true, but none of (he statistics presented thus far can be 
flsed as rigorous support for that position because data 
oil specific points in time do not reflect the dynamic^ of 
labor force movements.'^ while rapid, sporadic labor 
force movements certainly suggest something about the 
marginal status of certain group.s, particularly if but- 
tressed by information on the characteristics of the jobs 
held by or available to these*groups> rigorous evidence 
of an enlarged pool of permanent nonparticipants 
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Chart 2. Civilian labor force participation rates for young men by race and age, annual averages, 1964-78 
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Nvoukl roquMc longmiJinal iiifoi inalioii 

None of llic tiala challenges leeeiil rescaicli siig- 
geslmg dial some gi(>u|-)s of black workers liave iin- 
proveti tiieu relauve labor market |)os!li()n. 1 liere is evi- 
dence, for exampTe. oi st)ine iinp|ovenieiii in ilie 
nieasureci "relanve wage'' of young blacks lo whites.'^ 
Mowe\or. a |>arado\ arises: oilier tilings equal, econoin- 
ic lhc(>r> preilicls tbal ilie prcM^ability, of labor force 
parttcipalion is a positive furiclioii of expected wages' 
Jiisi the opi^osite appareiit-ly has Wcuried for young 
bflicks over the long run ^ 

Some relevant iiiftMnialion on the exleiil of [^erma- 



iieiil iionparlicipalion may be garnered from data on 
Work experience, livery March, a series of supplcmen'ta- 
ry questions on Xout work experience during the previ- 
ous year is asked of respondents in* ifie Current Pop- 
ulation Survey. lable 4 contains data on the percent of 
the male population with any work experience by age 
and race."' 

riie data indicate a significant drop in the proportion 
of black male teenagers with \vork*experience over any 
given year, from 67..^ percent in l%6 to 47.2 percent in 
P>77 A similar significant decline is apparent for black 
males age 20 to 24. with W. 1 percent estinuUed to have 



had Homc work experience in l%6, bu^ just 76.7 per- 
cent in 1977 No discernible trend is evident for whites 
in either of the hue groups. 

Although lack ol work experience in any given year 
does not necessarily indicate total nonparticipalion in 
the labor force, data on participation, employment, and 
work experience indifrale a marked decline in the utiii/a* 
tion of young black workers, Moreover, recent longitu- 
(final research has provided" evidence that joblessness 
foj;^-nialiy black youth has adverse long-term conse- 
quences>'^ ^ 

bifferentials among young women 

During 1954 78. the most important features of the 
labor nTarket ^L\perience of young women wete sharp in- 
creases in unemploymeiU among black, women, an up- 
ward trend in the female-male unemployment dif- 
ferential, and important changes in the patterns of labor 
force participation between blacks and/whites. Table I 
shows that the already-high unenipioym<;^>j, rates of fe- 
male bla^ck teenagers have increased dramatically over 
time Unemployment' anvong young black women age 
20 to 24 demonstrated a sligh| upward trend after 1%5, 
The unemployment rales of white teenage women ap- 
pear to^have -increasi^5ii)nly slightly, not approaching 
the magnitude of the increase for 6lack teens. 

Racial unemployment diffe{;^ntials have been as persis; 
tent for women ^as for men. However, the' female dif- 
ferential has generally been of a larger magnitude: rarely 
has the unemployment rate of black women been less 
than twice that of whites. (See table 3.) 



T«bl« 4 P^rcitnt of th# popuMKm 16 to 24 y«art »g« 
wtth work mp^H^nc* dudng th« y«ar; by rtc« and mx, 
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Data for 195a 65 relw to D«fsoi)s ag9 14 to i9 



The following tabulation shows the rate of unemploy- 
ment among young men to that of young women: 

rear Age 16 to 19 Age 20 to 24 

1954 fc 0.84 0 68 

1955 .88 .79 

l.%5/ Ill * M4 

1969 M7 , 1.24 

1973 109 M5 

1978 ..... 1.08 IJI 

The data shi^w that prior to 1965 female teenagers had 
lower unemployment rates than jheir^male counterparts, 
whereas the reverse was true from 1965 on.'** ^mong 
young adults age 20 to 24, the difTerential also widened, 
but not consistently. 

There are several reasons for this reversal in trend 
among female teens. The lab<^r force parti^pation rates 
of women in virtually all age groups^have increased 
substantially in the past 30 years. Although this has not 
necessarily led to higher unemt^loyment r^tes, there is 
considerable evidence of occupational crowding: womei) 
tend to be eniployed in a relatively small subset of oc- 
cupations. (See table 2.X This crowding effect suggests 
that the elasticity of substitution between, men and 
women workers is linnted. Qther things b^ng equal, 
therefore* an increase in the female labor supply w<;)uld 
be expected to be associated with a relative increase in 
unemployment. 

Labor force participatkni dynamic. Dramatic changes 
have cKcurred in female labor force participation rates. 
Between I9M and 1978, the labor force activity of 
white female teens and young women Increased marked- 
ly in each age group: for those age 16 to '17, the in- 
crease was from 29 to 49 percent; for those age 18 to 
19, participation expanded from 52 to 65 percent; and 
the participation of young adults age 20 to 24 jumped 
from 44 to 69 percent. The same 2-year comparison in- 
dicates much smaller increases for black women-: from 
25 to 28 percent among those age 16 to 17; from 38 to 
49 percent for those age 18 to 19; and from 50 to 63 
percent for yoCing adults. Thus, while there was no 
'downward trend in participation rates among young 
black women, they have dropped- sharply relative to the 
rates for white women. (See chart i.) 

The most interesting changes have occurred among 
.the voun^ adult group (age 20 to 24). While white- par^ 
ticipation rates rose consistently from the 1950's to the 
lafe 1970*s, black participation leveled off in the late 
I960*s before increasing again in the mid-l970*s. As 
noted in chart 3, after lagging behind black participa-' 
tion for many years, the white participation rate for 
ydung white adult females surpassed the black rate in" 
1970: and, by 1978, the white grpup had a significantly 
higher rate of participation. 
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Chart 3. Civilian labof forca participation ratas foe young woman by raca and age, annual avarages, 1954-78 
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I Sing data from Ihc Nalional !,(>iigiludiiial Surveys 
of Vouiip Women for 1967 aiul 1^72, Frank Moll lias 
cxainnicd sonic detailed eharacleristics edncalioiK 
hourly wage in !%7. marital status, whether or not 
reeeiMug welfare, and others to determine the associa- 
tion between these.^ variables and labor force parti- 
cipatu^n Ihe results (>f his analysis for young, 
women age 20 to 24 led to no firm conclusion Others 
have suggested that the expansion of government trans- 
fo^ programs' explains the decline^ in "participation 
among umnarricil black women, these analysts assert 
this group of women find Aui to l-annhes with Depend- 



ent duKlren (AFDC) more profitable than a ^M'y low 
paying job. However, an association between the **rela- 
tive wage" (AF'bC/niarket wage) and. participation 
d(>es not prove that a higher **relative wage" caused' the 
nonparticipatiofi behavior. This is especially true be- 
cause, as Mott has shown, between 1^67 and 1^72 the 
average A F'*I)C payment was well below the earnings 
level of unskilled jobs. ^ 

lable 4 shows that, ei^tisistent with an increasing em- 
ployment-popidation ratio and rising labor force partici-- 
mtion. the percent of white women age^ 20 (o 24 with 
some work ex^ienence increased steadily from aboiit bO 
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IKTcent in . 1^58 lo 79 percent in 1^77 l-or bluek^ of ihe 
same agcthere wa\,Hnle change? over Ihe entire 2(Viyear 
jHTKHl roughly 62 fHMceni feptnleir some work expca- 
• ence in bol[i years. However, during |%7 77. 'a shghl 
downward trend emerged among youn^ bfack women 
For Ihe while teenage group (age 16 lo lillle 
cl^ange occurred; however, black lei^ns e.x|>enenceil a 
stgniticani drop, from 49 to 36 ix'rcenl, consisi,enl wiih 
this group's incr^'asingly high uneniploymeni rales and 
deelimng einp|{>yinenl-popiilalion lalios^ (See charl 4 ) 

Kxplaining the situation ^ 

Many rexisoiis havr been given lo explain ihe^yi^uih 
employment sitiialion Although no lionsensus has bem 
reached among analysts, cerram contributing factors are 
persistently cited. No one factor is ciled.^is idling the 
\yholc story, rather, each is seen iVs explaining a pari of 
the problem 

4 crowded markc!? The mosi popular exphmaiion. not • 
onl^ for iinemploymetu among ail youllr bul alsir lor 
the relative and absolule employmeni deletioralion 
among blacks, is'lhe |M)si-Wi>rld War II baby boopi. 
Among many others. Slepheti 5>etiinger as^serls. 'The 
postwar baby boom was a riiajor underlyitig forc^^d- 
ing to Ihe lat)or markel problems of leenagers ihWIgh- 
out Ihe \9b0\ and I970\/* 'This surge in population, it 
IS sjaled. resulted m an excess supply oi young people 
and. other things equal, higfier unemploymeni rates. Es- 
petiaHy important for I his explanation, are key cacial 
differences in Ihese demographic I rends. Trom ihe mid- 
|95()\ t(i in!U-196(Vs. the while teenage and black leen- 
age f»opulafions increased by roughly the smneainouni 
55 and 50 percent, respectively;, yel. from J%4 on. ihe 
imt\ual growth in Ihe black populaiion acceleraled rela- 
tive to whites Between 1964 and 1976, ihe young biad| 
population grew al an annual rale of 4.3 jiercenl, coi^P^ 
parec) Wi|h 2 3«percenr fi>r white youth.-' 

There are some serious problems with this as aii ex- ' 
planation Firsl. differenlial populaiion growth and ihe 
(assumed) resull of a differential unemployniiMil impact 
would st'em lo have polentia! relv^vanceAihly if it is as- 
sumed thai Ihe labor market is segmented or divide^ in 
some way along racial lines. Otherwise/ as Paul 
€^terman has noled, /'It is not clear why a surplus of 
young .blacks should increase their unemployment rela- 
tive to whiles instead of domg damage to b6lh.''''The 
1978 Ecotwmw Report the ^President also notes, '*This 
(population) explanation alw resis on the proposition 
that ^he labor markets for black and -white youth are lo 
a large extent separated, perhaps because of a geograph- 
ical separatimi within particular areas or bc\:ause of la- 
bor miwket 3iscriminalion against black youth. If* 
labor ii>urket segmentation by race is the vsource of ra- 
cial di/Teretices iii unemployment, then fulure research ' 



into (he issue of jacial labor i^uiiket disparities will re- 
quire more explicit analyses of ihe priKess of segmen- 
tation (A similar j^rgumoni applic'?^ to entploymenl dif- 
ferences by ^*cx.) ' 

Some lescaiclKhas ftUind a siaiisiical a,sstKiatit)n be- 
tween a population measure v>fJabor supply and higher 
black unemploynunt (ami lower employment) Sxich* 
measures arc geiiei'ally uiii;c|ated to white employiiient 
artd uiieini^loymeiii, I'or example, recvnr ajililysis of ' 
the emitlo^nient elFects of i}if minimum wage also'indi-* 
catexl lhat a higher ratio of bUck tcH^nage popuTation U) 
total -popiifHiion was syUistically associa^ed w^lh lower 
bli^ck tot^iiige employment , A similar niea^5uri^ of the 
supply of white teenager^ was unrelated to th^rir eiii- 
ployirtciit. One reason given for this statfslical rcsjiilt is 
That "since many em|tfoyers prefer white Workers, an in- 
creiising supply of youths may induce sub^^titutjon of 
while youths for iionwhite. The problem with this, as 
an e.Kplanatiori rather than simply a description of a la- 
bor market outcome, is- fhat not only does /^^^dl^^ftine 
that there is some,. unexplained yo^itfjj enipMynleiit quci- 
la. bul no atteihfU is iivtcfe to reconcile this with other 
evidence that labor market discrimiiijiit^ii ffas eased 
somewhat over time. llie regression results leave 
unspecified how lAbor market outcomes are produced. 

Also, what is (he mechanism or labqr market prcKess 
by which an increase in relative supply results in an in- 
crease in relative unemployment rates? To put it anoth- 
er way, jiow does demand, that is. employers' behavior, 
and the .kinds of jobs they .supply, enter, the picture? 
Unfortunately, these questions have not yet bc^i^ an- 
swered by researchers. * 

"Prked'Out^^ by minimum wa^e? traditional Vxpla-. 
nation lhat dominates the literature ,oii youth uii- 
eniploynieiit per sc is ihe effect of the* miiiimum wage. 
The existence of a minimum wage is hypothesized to 
have two effects, which are especially' dfelet<;rious for * 
young people.'** First, an effective minimum wage is 
shid uV^ price many allegedly **less^productive" young 
people \>ut of tbe job market. That is. if employers are 
forced to pay higher wages as a result of the minimum 
than they otherwise would have^ they will substitute 
older, more productive workei^ for young ones^A mini- 
mum wage sets in motioii a complex set of lanor force 
flows that not only increases uiiemploynient and de- 
creases employment in the covered sector Jxut also leads 
some young people to. drop oul of the labor force. Sch:- 
ond, it has been suggested that an^ effective minimum 
wage reslricts the opportunity for j;oung^people who ^ 
would work for A<?figes below the minimuni to acquire 
valuable on^the-joj;) jfraining.-^ 

Empirical , evidence' suggests some disemployment ef- 
fect (although there are some studiH^ that find a mini- 
mal lo nonexisttjnt impact). A rt^eent estimate by 
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Chart 4. Civilian employment-population ratios (or young women by ract^and age, annual averages, 1954-78 
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James Ragan suggcstod that in 1972 the iiiieniploymciit 
rate of blflck teens Was 3,0 pereeiitage points, and that 
of white teens 3.^) percentage points!" higher than if the 
1%6 amendments to the miftifmijr^ Wiige hiw had not 
hp:n enacted This is not negligible, but does leave tht 
Hulk of youth unemployment unaccounted for. 

The mminuim wage argument ha*^ not been explicitly 
used as an explanation for the worsening black^white 
unemployment ditrerential/ even though it wtnild be one, 
way to try to link the demand side with population^ 
changes Perhaps one reason this argument has not been 
made is that it is dilficuh to think of sound theoretical 
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reasons why increases in the miniroum wage should 
have a highly selective impact by race within the same * 
age groups of young workers. Of course, it might be ar- 
gued that any differential ,or selective impact i$ the 
result of discrimination or segmentation oi^both. How- 
ever, in ^liis case an cxphcit analysis of the prcKess of 
discrimination /segmentation is necessary to explain 
labor market outcomes. Michael Wachter, while certainly ^ 
not in|ending to explain blac4:-white unemployment dif- 
ferentials, has specified how the **wage rigidity" enforced 
by a nuninuim wage might be hnked with the supply 
side of the labor market to explain risinfj unemployment: 
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Wheihcr pur|H)M:»ful or i\ou ihe cMensioirof c6v^ii(Ko 
(of ihe mihiinuiu waigcj coincided willw }hc massive 
influx of young ^otkcis anil females into I he lower wage 

(adust rtcH. Thin ukichhc m supply mcani ihui wages in 
he low-wuge iKCupaiions and industries sliould ha\<^ suf- 
lereil crosiorf I he exiension of eovvrage nuiigiiled this 
ci*6%K>n and prolccied (he wages of esiabhshed workers 
Ihis effcclivcly closeil oUt some of ihe new workers, driv- 
ing up theii relalive unempk>ymeni tales and lendenng 
ihcm ^ruclurally uqwiployed a! prcvaihng wage rales 
Relative wuge ratcs were nol pcrmiiled lo.^djusi uvelear 
the niarkel and the estajhliihcd workers inainiamed their 
relative wage^ position ^ 



Howcvci, in a vciy thorough >|ludy of the my>act of 
iiiinimxiiii wages. lUiward Giainlluh noted that the nuni- 
mum wage cuuUl not explain rising uiieinplovment over 
time, simply because, relative to the median wage, it is 
no higher now than in the I^MVs, and. because there ap- 
|>eai's to be no separate disemployment impact as a re- 
sult of coverage extensions 

.4 neU' labor market? A number of analysts have 
noticed the coincidence of rising unemploymcMit and 
falling employment -population ratios among blacks 

""S. with an Apparent reduction i^i discrimination with re- 
spect to earnings; for some ^hls is scrn as a rather f)ar- 
udoxical sitOatiou. One attempt to incorporate thi? facts 
about this "new labor market" with respect to earnings 
tnt6 an explanation for the deteriorating unemployment 
^fTosition of young blacks relative to whites is based on 
the work of Rohfrt Flanagan." He argues that it is 
important to analyze the relative unemployment experi- 
ence of black male\ defined by age. schooling, and 
marital status because important changes have tKcurred 
within these groups in recent years. Moreover, these 
changes are emphasized by separating unemployment 
over the life cycle changes as^iKiated with the aging 
of a labor force cohort from vintage effcTts changes 
ass(Kiated with the employf^icnt experience of succes- 
sive cohorts, py .tracing out the relative' unemployment 
experience of eac^ cohort between I960 and 1970 Flan- 
agan concluded that for the decade of the 1960\ the 
data showed significant declines in the relative unem- 
ployment rates of black males (relative to whites) in 

- virtually all age ,and sch(H)ling groups and that the 
largest improvements tlere*for those who had the 
highest relative uneniployment in I960. This is consis- 
tent with the view that' antidiscrimination activity has 
had a favorable impact on the experience of the most 
educated and most recently {^actuated ° bl\k males, 
that is. the **new labor market" of more equal earnings 
per unit of human capital.^' ' . • , 

One would expect, therefore, thatjhe relative unem- 
ployment of more recent cohorts, who are completing 
Miott years of schooling, would also have declined 



* substantially, {lowever. Flanagan fhids that over the de- 
cade the racial unemploynient differentiiU for males age 
l(> to 1 9 incrvusvd irresixxlive of jaiaiital status; the dif- 
ferential also, increased for those agtr 2(5 to 24 who were 
not married (there was a very small decline for the mar- 
ri(;d group) 

CMing data for !%7 72, Managan argues that the 
ttecluur in wage discnmination and greater marked op- 
portunities' for black males **induted** ah increase in 
the **rate of gross labor force "entry*' among young" 
black males that resulted in rising unemployment 
among imw entrants (most of the relative increase in 
Wack teeni^ge unemployment i» assiKiated with labor 
force entry in this argument). While this hypothesis is 
interesting, there are a few problems. First, this view of 
an increasing flo^^of ertt^ants is difficult to reconcile 
with continued declines in participation rates. If many 
more opf^ortunities were opening up for blacks and the 
black rchftive wage were increasing, economic theory 
: >Vould predict that participation rates wou^d increase. 
Yet, between 1960 and 1970. the years Flanagan used 
to trace out relative unemployment, participation rates 
for black males age 16 to 17 fell from 45.6 to 34.8 
[Kcent; for IH-h) 19-year-olds it dropped fromVl.2 to 
61.8' percent; and for the 20 to 24 age group participa- 
tion declined from 90.4 to 83.5 percent. Second, the 
hypothesis would seem to requTre that the, probability"^ 
of labor force entry has increased over time for y^ung 
black males. Research by Snjith and Vanski. using 
gross change data for m\y 1967 to September 1977. es- 
timated the probability of labor force entry as a fmic- 
tion of cyclical and seasonal factors as well as a trend 
variable for teenagers by race and sex. In their^^gres- 
sions the trend variable was negative and not sighifi- 
cant.^^ In ^Flanagan's hypothesis, the trend variable 
would be <|tpected to be significantly positive. Last, ta- 
ble 5 contains annual average data on the percent -of 
unemployment attributable to new entrants and reen- 
trants for 1967-78. While there are no controls for cy- ^ 
clical factors, it is still rather clear that, until possibly 
the big jump in the. proportion of new entrants among 
the unemployed for black youth between 1975 and 
1976, there was no trend increase in the proportion of 
unemployed black tc^ns who were new entrantv* More- 
over, racial differences in the proportion of new en- 
trants were miniscule and variable, at least until 1976. 
For these reasons. Flanagan's explanation of the rising 
unemployment ratio is inadequate. 

Job-search difference? A job-search hypothesis was re- 
cently olTered by Flanagan as an explanation for cer- 
tain differences in the unemployment experience of 
young black males relative to whites, based on o^'ideuce- 
froili the National Longitudinal Surveys o^ Young Men 
(NLS). NLS data for 1967 indicate that the probability 
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of hliK'ks oxpenciKing spells of unnnployiiH'nl iiflt-r 
c|uiH!iig (lu'ii joh. IS much highoi Ihiiii for whilos 
Whik- Iho aiKil>sis is iiol iiMciidod iis ;)n e\plniiiMioiv for 
iiKicnsing liKiiil uiRMnplovinciil cnilcMcnlinls. ii is nii m- 
s!riicn\o pu'co of rosonrch. on imoHiployinoiM cfilVt-ron- 
lulls per u\ 

I hc ciUicnl question is conloraf on why hfiR-ks would 
he more hkc!\ (h^m whiYl»s \o cvxpoiinko n spell of im- 
oniploymoiU nflor qmllmg ii joh I'Innngan argues \\vM 
becnuse the combined efl'ecis of wiige discrminviilion ami 
oceupalioniil segregnlion reslill in lower nveraijc wages 
iiiid a lower dislribulion of wage oilers for young black 
iiinles, 'Mime-iiHcnsive'' |oh search ih less cosily lo ihem, 
aiicj the condMional piobahiluy that they will choose torv 
leave a job and seek another is greater. His estimated 
"quit^behavior'^ model docs suggest the existtwe of a 
positive association between a m^^asuie of wage discrim- 
ination and the probability of quitting a job and then 
experiencing unemployment. However, this statistical 
result does not provide any evidence that blacks choose 
to leave a job to engage in time-intensive job search. In- . 
deed, no direct information on search methods or hours 
* per week s|>ent searchmg-is presented; yet, the argu>nent' 
requires significant raaal diflerences. 
. I'sing NLS data for l%9. Osterman has shown that' 
no sigmfieant racial dillerenees exist in >ofi-search meth- 
ods or j\>b finding.'' Moreover, more recent evidence on 
the quit behavior i;f 'blacks relative to whites has 
suggested that the dilferenccs bc^lween blacks and whites 
are not readily explainable as siiypty tlie result of differ- 
ences' in wages ami persoiuil characteristics; yet. dif- 
ferences along these dimensions are essential to the argu- 
ment, because such differences ar^^upposed to cause dif- 
ferent search choices. Finally, data from a special 
supplement to the January 197.1 Current Population Sur- 
vey on the search niethods persons used. in 1^72 to 
find jobs provide evidence that job-search patterns by 
race are very sinular Ad^litional data fi\>m the survey 
show that* racial ditterences m both job-search methods 
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«. 

and time s|Htit looking hn work are not statfsrically 

significant (See taV)le b ) ^ 
f 

Swrlltn^ \cft(H)l n>//v?Uncreased school enrollnryqt rates 
have IHH.MI cited as eflecting a sigmtic'lint sliift of youth 
from full-time to part-time and temporjvQy/mployinenf. 
This increase. ciHiplt^'d with generally Jiigher family in- 
comes. i\\Naid to liave made young {>eopJc"not as com- 
untied 'to ptiarket" \voi;k and more c^isual inMhen work 
and search f)ehavior I he hypothesis, therefore, is- that 
school attendance indirectly causes more unemployment 
among young people and is a source of rising yoiTth un- 
employment. / 

Ihe casual link betv^*en attendance and unemploy- 
ment IS ditlicult to specify. Ixvause the two variables ai'e 
each highly correlated with other influences on hibor 
market status, such as- family income. Also, measured 
yt)uth unemployment rates do not v;^ry with student 
status, which IS contrary to the hypothesis. 

Racial unemploynieot differences are even more dif- 
ficult to attribute to bchool enrollment. As'' table 7 
shows, there was little dirt'erence m youth enrollment 
among dillerent racial groups in 1977.^' However, 
blacks tended to have marginally higher enit)l!nient 
rates, and tijcse enrollment raters have increased more 
over time th;Wfrttl)r whites. Ihis suggests some support 
fm the unemploymenr-emollment connection. However, 
although enrollment rattjs of white males age 18 to 1^ 
and 20 to 24 increased substantially from 1954 to l%6. 
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there is no evAlcnce of increaHing ui\cniploynieiU for 
these groups iUiring -this periwi (table I) I he same 
comparison for black males age 18 to 1^ docs suggest 
,Home seculhr coincidence between highfr "^nrollninit 
and uneoiployment rates, yet most of the uftemploy^l 
in this j^aSup were not enrollcil in school fWthermore, 
as table 7 show.s. historically, there has*been litfiv racial 
difference in enrollment*. rates among young women. 
> Yet, racial unemployment diffcrt^nces among female > 
teenagers have widened over time. 0^^c can only coir- 
cludif from these data that nsing sch(H>l enrollment, is 
apparently not an important cause of increasing uneiij- . 
ploy men t. ' 

Moreover, it is inappropriate to treat sch(H>l enroll-^ 
ment as an exogenous, independent variable when, in 
fact, it may be a response to pimr job prospects. The 
marginally higher enrollment rates of blacks, coupled 
with their much lower partiapation rates rehitive to 
whites enrolled in sch(H>l. are consist/nt with some 
discouragement/^ Also, the racial unemployment gap 
among males began to widen in the mid-to-late- !^60N. 
By that time, racial enrollment rates had r^ghly equal- 
i/eil. Since then, rates of enrollment have mov^d in a 
comparable pattern 

Job suburbanization and skill mismatch? The rapid su| 
urbanization of jobs in addition to dc facto housir 
segregation and inadequate reverse-commuting trans- 
portation has trapped many black workers in the cen- 
tral city where they have saturated the job market/'' 
Analysts suggest that higher untmployment and a 
lower employment-population ratio of blacks are the re- 
sults of such conditions. Morc^)ver. the bulk of the jobs 
that are liKated in the central city generally require 
greater and different^ skills than the central city ghetto 
dweller possesses.*' < 

Before turning to the evidence for these proposTtions. 
jt is imp^)rtant to specify tht assumptions upon which 
these contentions are -based. The job suburbanization-^ 
housing discrimination assertion make5> the critical as- ' 
.sumption that, if whites and blacks had the same resi- 
dential patterns, job ^access would be roughly 
(H]uivalent. This assumption underlies virtually all calcu- 
lations purporting to estimate the jobs blacks cannot 
accept because of residential segregation. The critical 
question is whether blacks could get the jobs even if 
they lived close by. For example, the existence of em- 
ployer discriminatfon will result in employment dif-v 
ferenccs even in the absence of residential differences. In 
fact, there ^is evidence' that racial employment dif- 
feren^:es arc substantial even after residence is accounted 
for. 

Even abstracting from these conceptual problems, the 
evidence that black youth employment problems are 
central-city specific is scanty. In fact, there h evidence 
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that black unt^nployment is insxMisitive to central-city 
residence/^ Racial differences in unemployment rates 
and employment-population ratios remain substantially 
the same regardless of place of residence. The following 
tabulation shows the employment-population ratio for 
teenagers by place of residence: 





1975 


1977 


1978 


Black, central city 


22.1 


21.2 


24.3 


Black, suburbs 


26. 1 


25.3 


30.0 


White, central city 


44.7 


47.7 


50.2 


White, suburbs 


45.7 


51.9 


53.0 



It has been suggested that one reason black youths 
have no^ far<fd ^is well as whites through most of the 
post- 1974 -75 r^ession is that proportionally more 
blacks thaii wjmes reside in central cities and cities have 
not shared much in the recovery* Changes in employ- 
ment-population ratios ^do not support this proposition. 
For exahiple. between 1975 and 1977. the proportion of 
black teens residing in the central city remained con- 
stant at 55 percent, while the proportion of white teen- 
ager^ fell from 23 to 22 percent. The employment- 
population ratio of centftl city blacks fell 0,9 percentage 
point; for whites, the ratio increased 3.0 percentage 
points. The ratio for suburban blacks dropped 0.8 per- 
centage point and increased 3.9 percentafi 
whites. Between 1977 and 1978. the emirtojwent^po'pu^ 
lation ratio increased for all groups:/ 3.1 percentage 
points for central-city blacks. 4.7 percentage points for 
suburban blacks, and 2.5 and 2.1 percentage points for 
ceYitral-city and suburban whites, respectWely. Thus, the 
situation of blacks relative to whites does not seem to 
be specific to the central city. ^^^^ 

Other evidence also gives littleLsupport for the job 
suburbanization thesi^i. Using I960 census data and 
data from the Urban Employhient Survey, Stanley 
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i'ncillandcr rcgrc^jicd Ihe uiicinployintMU rales of ghetto 
blacks on Ihe ralio of suburban lo lolal Standard Mel- 
ropohlan St^itislical Area j{)bs, aflcr controHunj; for a 

R umber of d|;^m(>graphiC charatlerisiics Rarely was 
lere a stalistically signilicani posiiive relalion belween 
uneniploynieni and jo^ djsiHMsion/*- 

Ihe skill nnsinatch issue raises several queslions. 
Whal diK's • skill' reft'r lo ' Vearjt of education'M'ears of- 
work .ex|HMi.ence*^ Specili^^ viKalional liainiins ' r^iKxific 
IHMSonahty oharaclerislits ' Are ihese iiuportani in all 
jobs or jusl some' Moreover, the assumption is made 
that workers ac^piiie WQrk skills exogenously. in forma! 
eilucalion or training, and lh<Jn biinjj^Hiese skills lo t^e 
labor market As a number of ec*ononusis have argued 
letenlly. mosi job skills, whether general or specific, are 
basically acquiijinl, formally or informaUy, on ihe j«h/»' 
Therefore, skills acquired by diflt'ienl groups in theyla- 
bpr force may dc|>end uptjy eftxployer praclices in nir- 
mg. screeniOgj "niKl job assignments F\>r example, 
Duncan and Hoffknan Jbave found thai even ajFler human 
capilal variables are controlled fof^ while ipafes have a 
much grealer likelihood of receiving any job iraining/*^ 
Ihe crilical qiieslion would be whelher blacl^s have the^ 
same access lo training and rcxeive ihe same payoff to 
lhat Iraining as whiles. ' 

The little evidence that exists is inconsistent with ihe ' 
"skill ntfsmatch" hypolhesis. Charlotte ^-remon's re- 
search, based on eighl large SMSA'^i. sug^jests lhal the 
growlh m central cify jobs was nmdkk'ewed toward 
"higji-skiir* jobs, defined as nuuiagers. professionals, and 
'Icxhnicians. Indeed, about 70 percent of ihe job growth / 
in the eight central cities were semiskilled sales, cler- 
ical, \operatives, craft workers and low jHcilled . labor- 
ers and scMvice workers.^^ * 

Injiux of wonien? Dramatic increases in ihe labor forc<<^ 
participation riit(?s of women may have reduced ihe de- 
mand for young labor, driving up their unemploymeiH 



rules. HeAuse many women work x\\ parl-limc.; enir 
level jobs. M he hypothesis has iiiluitive,ap|>eal.' More 
over, an increasing supply of female labor, given 
(HTcupalional crowding, mighl be ex|>ected lo raise ihe 
UiyMnpK>yment rates of yoiuig women as well, Liltle re- 
search has been done on Ihis parlicular is^vue.• However, 
an inieresiing sfudy by lidward Gramlich showed than 
unlike Ihe case with teenagers, a higher jninimum wage 
Wa^ not assiKialed with less full-time employmeni jfor 
women He conj^luied • lhal "a plai^^ible. though 
\iniesled, explafiatioiv mighl be lhat*a higher mininuim 
wage brings adull females from the part'lime into Ihe 
full-lime labor force, forcing even 1*ower-wage teenagers 
xnil inio parl-timc jobs they have racaled."^^ ^ 

Thai Ihere is a sc^:ular coincidence in ihe movement 
of these two variables cannot be (^enic\l. However, a rtg- 
orous leslS>f the hypothesis lhat the increasing supply 
of women has reduced ihe demand for young labor, 
Ihereby |>ushing up iheir unemploymeni rales, would be 
very difficult, Analy/jng the labor markel picxess be- 
hind this asscKialion would have to be ihe nexl slep, 

AMONci iMi: MORi: important secular changes in the 
^oulh empU^ymenl situalion suggested by all these ^lala 
'^r^e: (I) racial unemploymeni differences have widened; 
• C2) racial \disparilies in itiale labor force parlicipalion 
^rales and employment-population ratios are increasing; 
{}) ihc fent^le-male unemployment differential has in- 
creased moderately; and (4) after lagging behind black 
female parlicipalion ^or many years, ihe participation 
rales of young white women are now generally sig- 
nificantly higher lhau those of blacks. 

The largely c*conomic lileralure on the subjcxt of youlh 
ehiployment offers a number of expiaitJlfions for these di- 
verse developmenls. and ihe bulk of ihe research has fo- 
cused on racial diff<{^ncc*s. especially among males. As 
has been seen, existing hypotheses do not fully explain 
I fie Complex labor market problems of young pe(^ple. Q 



FiXyiNOTES 



S^-Xicorgc Perry. "I'nlMltd^jyn^^ Mows in ihc D S l,alS<)r Mar- 
kel^" RnH)kinf(\ }\jfH*rs on a^omfc^Ti^tmty. No. 2. 1*^72 However, 
soinc rtveni research has indWlKl lhal. Vhilc j^osl spells of iineinploy- 
menl cxfHrneiKed hy young p<?v>p!e nrclWr/the bulk of youlh uncni- 
ployinen( is accounted for by a rclativeUf small minority who experience 
chronic, long-term spells of unempkff'nieni See Kim Clark and Law- 
rence 'Summersv "Ihe Dynarincs of Youlh ljnempk>ymenl.'* paper pres- 
ented at the National Bureau for Economic Rescari^h Conference on 
Youth Joblrisness and Hmployment. May 17 and 18. 1*^7*) 

Tor reasons of time. spiUe. and kick of appropriate data, wc cannot 
possibly discuss the myriad of inip<^rtant kinds of latx^r market out- 
comes Thus, we will Ignore issues like job tenure anj turnover, and 
earnings and changes in earnings over time For information on these 
and Dlher issues, w Robert Buchele. JohKund Hearken: A Labor Market 
S^'fifrwntatum Pvrtpixtiw, unpubhshett Vh D. thesis (Harvard Universi- 
ty. I*>76). Andrew Kohcn et al . Canr/ Ihn^sholds, Volume 6 (U S rX»- 
partinent of l.abtu. 1*^77). Paul (Hterman, The hMhor Market for Younfi 
AfJ/^A'. unpublished f*h l> thesis (Massachusetts InstituH* of 



Tcx'hiiology, l*)7(>); and F'rank Mott et al.. Years for^I\\imm. Vol- 
umc 4 (U S l^rt^artnient of Labor. I*>78). Throughout this article, 
"black" refers to the "black ^nd other * p^)pulation. According to the 
1*^70 census, 8*) percent of the latter group were black, the residual 
being American lodlans. Asian and Pacific fslaiuiers. and other non- 
white races, V 

A number of ecoiWiisls have rctMfl^lly quc*stioiied the accuracy off 
historical comparisons^such'as presented in table t on the grounds 
lhat the measured tflgrtgate i^nemp|8ynient rate is no longer an indi- 
cator of cotnparable ectWH^nii£^;<«Wit^ both because of changes in 
the demographic (^omposirion ^^f the tabor force and because the 
isame aggregate i^cmployment rate at diffel-ent tunes nij^y^or res pond 
to different levtis of aggregate demand While cogni/iint off these con- 
c;pftfsritjs beyond Ihe scope off this article to discuss this pcsirion. 
and our procedure ts still a commonly used one lo make a certain set 
off (limited) f<)ints. Sec George Perry. '^Changing l.ab<^r Markets and ^ 
lnnntioi>>*' finHtkinffs Papers on Kcononiiv Activit\f. No .V 1^70; and 
Mtchitel Wachter. **!hc Demographic impact on Unemployment: 
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ItrmU ami hull J\rnphn'fru*ni, S\x\u\\ Ro|><>M Ni» \1 ( W^shiiiglon. 
MiiMitittl ( tttiiinissii)!) f(u Man|v»W(j 1*^76), pp' -'7 

Woik. ;iiu) I itiinploNfiioiit " ( /iw/A'^iff, M{t> Juno 1*^8;^ pp 6^ 6*> 
I \%o UViiinr t4K> suiigiiiiir. tt IN tnapf iDpiKMr \o r\tiu|><)riiu* tins 
knui i»l niaUitiiiiiMi pl<^.c^^ niti) the (ntmo Si>nic icNcnichc^s hjivc 
suKK<'*«f<'<) ^HMUisr oi ilrnu>|tiii|>liic \.'han|ies. aiu). nn>ic nn|><)iupi- 
^V. hiXiiiisc «>f iicnils in ihc inLluMnal ^KxupuiuJnul \(iulIuic or ihd 
KiUUMti\ ami a gencial dcskiUntit fugn)n)Utu>n of )4>h sti\K(uios. 

ihi* PUKONs 1)1 ^Millng iiiio ^khI full iinif |o^s ina9 Kvomc ilia * 
inuticalK jahoioil Miin laj iK*clnKin. I Mhor .\furkct\' St^'Hfncnt\ ami 
V/f<•//^^^ fMoiiKljin. Ni'\% lris(>. AJIanhrKl. (^nuin & <'o , M>7ft). a^il 
Haiiv |«Jjivoinirtn. /<^^>^ w/fj XfonofhfU' ( ttptuil Wcv^ \o\k, M4>nthly 

lilv^aiil Kahuiivk. >«»u//i I a/htr XfarKci {{ uwvtsWs of Micin 
gan ami Wa>no Stalo I rnvrisilv. Inslitutr of I al><>i ami huhtsinal 
KiUlhHis. IW>). IVan V1t)isc. Ihr rcnphrntl Horkrr (Now Voik. 
i'ohmihia I niMMsU> INoss, \')t^'\), \\\m\ OMoinian. /w/H>r Miirkct, ami 
MkIuu^I ru>u». "i'iwn^|»lovnwM ami InrtatitMi An Allrrnajtvc Virv^/' 
i hallvrtf^f, Ma> Juno h^7H. pp ^4 \: 

hAtmutfiu Hrf\>n of ihr ^W\uicnt (Waslnnglon. I S Cio\oininont 
INininig.OHko, l»>7S>, p IM \\so slv Wilhain Hov^on ami I. AMul'Ii 
hnogan. I hi- hi oni)mu \ of I jhor f on c Piinmpniion (IN nK'doii. Now 
Joi\o>. INnuo(i)n I in\orsit\ Pioss. h>6^>r Ami Rolvri I onnan. Sonu* 
IVU'itmnanls v)f South VIuh)I \LtiMly.' Journal of Human 
Rc\our\t'\, Suinnu*} \'>^1 nvonl siml> was able lo 

timi a sigtnlWant positnc lolalion hitv^fn schiH>l omollnioni and tho 
unoniplovniont i;ito onlv Un >t)urig bhii k males S<h" I imla Nasif l ih 
^^allls. " Sihool Retention tif !ix*nagors ()\ci tho Unsinoss C'>olo." 
Journal tif Human Ri\iU4nr\. S\nnniof M>76 A coniplolo anal>sts 
wouhl ha^c to oxplain iho histonial ilcvvlopniont i>f ami fniKtions 
IH'iloiinoil h\ tho ^oclnoaiiiuial system As on^ exanipio of s.k Ii iO' 
soarvh see Samuel li*»wlcs .uul lUfPeil (iintis.' tn ,Captialt\t 
(Now \ oik, IliisK li*H>ks. 1^76) 

S\o IVlot Doeniiltoi aiul Mkliaol INoic. Internal I.ahor \f4irki^%\ 
ami \fan/H)Hvr U e\nigti>n. Mass. DC Heath & C\i . 1^71 V. 

Rkhaul I ilwaiils ot a) olIs ♦ I ahi)r Musket Scf^mcniatum (!o\if>^ofK 
Mass. llrath A (o. hi7^). jnil IWinictt Mairtson. Fducaitl>tu - 

Iraimyju. ami ffw I rlnm ifhctio Mialiiinoic. Johns Hopkins Tie^s. 
M>7:) ' ' 

Paul Ostoinian. "^ outli. VKoik. ami rnoniploynienl/' p 67 
I'aul Ostoinian. I mloi^vtanding ^ i>nlh I 'neinployinon1i.'"-*f'f;Mm]^ 
fafH-r^ fttr a \< h Stv/ra Januat> rehiuai> l*>7K. pp 6l 62 

I his approach igiUMOs the fact that when lahi>i nmrkel (.oiuiitions 
wiMsoii. some 4*1 tho unoinplo>oil drop out of the lrthH>r force I Ins 
paitKtilaiUjfTuo of ^i>ung |Hi>plo. ami es|HVinlly of hiaeks I hercf^ttv ' 
to the oxtoni that dn>ppmg 4>ut is |H>^iti\oly i elated to the level of^ni-^ 
oniplovnient loi a gnuip. we ma\ he undoroslimating the niagniludc " 
ol the pii>hlcin See Man I islior. Ihr ii'i'naf(c Vnctuplovmcnt PnthU-iii, 
unpublished I'h I) thesis (IWrkele\. I niveisity of Califi>vina. I*>7,^K 
( haptoi I . ^ 

A iihJio svsteiiiatK statistiia) piesentation of these trends is. nV 
(>ile> Ashenfelict., 'What Ho teenage I'neniploynicnt Statistiy> Mea- 
sure'" in Supplcmrntal t\ip*'r\ from ihc Confvri'mr on Youth l^nm- 
plovmrni {{ S I VpariUK'nt i>f I abi>r. I ^V8), pp .11 

V>me losoauhors have argued, that 'unoftieiur*' but not 
naessafih illegal. aciiMlies the irregular lnbi>r 'market hi^ve k^- 
come an nn|H)( tant \(>urco of tneoino fi>r sw^nie young |>eo|>le See I ou- 
is rennan ot al inalvm of ihc Irregular Economy: Cash Flow tn ihc 
Ifi/ormul' S^'i U)r {{ niversity of Michigan and Wayne Stale l-mversity;-. ' 
Jnstjiuto 4>f labiM and Induslrfal Relalti>ns. March 1^78). ami l^jyiul' 
lUdliKk i\ptraiu>n v\. ()ppi)rtumtv *X\irvvr\^^ tn ihc Inner Ctiv iVuwa^ 
sit> oi Miihigati and Wa>ne Stale I'liivcrsity. Institvite of I abor aiuf 
tndnstrtal Relations. P>7U 

■ - -1 . 

.See Paul Smith and Joan Vanski. The Vi>lajilily of the leenage 
I iibi>i Maikol labor I or4.e lntr\. I*\il. and I'neinploynienl f'lows/' 
ni i imfrrrmv Rcpon oth^Yiyuth ('hvmplovmcm: lis Mca\urcmctti and 
Mcamn\iK\ S IV[>artnieiit of I abor. h)78), p[i 64 

'See Richanl I nvinan. "'Changes in the labor Market for HIack 



AHirnc|ins." Hr\x*ktfff(\ I\ip*'r\ on Famomtv Ai'ftvttv, No I. I*H2. pp 
67 120. nml l iniv Welch. •'Hlrttk While Diffcirncos in Rotifhis to 
Si. luH>ling." 4mrruvn FAomimu Hcvu'h. Juno 1^72, (>p W2 

See Richaid Hutloi and Jnnies Hivkiiiun. ^'Tho Impact of Uovrin- 
nieni Piogiums on ihe Relative Klalus of hlack Anienciuis A C'litical 
|-\uUiMlon. ' PukenlinKs of the lhiiti<rth Annual Minting o{ the In 
tiustnul Jii'laitons Rvu^inh ivstkiation, 1^78 llowevei. then tentative 
lesolution to the paimh>H a^ involving lat>or supply Nhifls causcii by 
gi>NCftihicnt liansict piogiuins should he tfc«te<l with Mniir skeptK'Kni 

* nma for teenagers are avutlable by tace\>hly fiouf l*)(>6. pnoi lo 
that the dalH lefei. to l4-lo- l^-veur lnfi>rfiiatioii on y4>ung adillfs 

IS available foi all years I here iv ^>ri1Kjibly a certain aimAiiil of i^lio- 
s|H\Uve bihs in Ihr dalH. hs well as bias fri^in ll*e use of proxy-res|>on- 
dents IU>wevei. Hje Irclids uie so cle^ii that this should not be a 
critical pii>bleni and there is no evidence of any racial bias 

Sei* Paul Osiemiun. "Racial Dirt'oienees in Male \ouih Cnem- 
ployment.** in ionjcre^ir Hcpon on Youih Uncrnplovmcnl pp 14^ 
JA), Mowaid Hinibrtuni. ' t he Ixonoimc l-ff^vl o\ C'aieei Oiigins.** in 
Richaid I'dwards el al eds . I.ahor Markvi, pp IM 72. liiian IJeck- 
ei and Stephen Hills. "TiHlay's Teenage Uneniployetl lonionow s 
Working INhh'^** Monihly Lalxyr Rvvwh\ January 1^7^. pp 6^ 71. 
and Wayne Stevetison, "I he Relationship Iklween Youth Iniploy- 
nieni and I'ulure Sjiiployabihly and llarnings." Supplvmcmary f*afH'r\ 
fnmt ihc Conjcri'ncc on Youih Uncrnplovmcni, pp 1^1 206 

"Since l%V the ratio has fallen just shghlly below I only ni 1^7^ 
and 1^76. (iiven the econointc Ci>mlitions in these 2 years, partieulaily 
most of 1^7^, this IS not Surprising l-ranciiio Hlau has estiiiiatal that 
uiieiiiploynieni has a largri mipaei on the probability of young wom- 
en participating in the labor foice t he greater cyclical sensitivity >^ 
young wonieirs purlicipalion is a Kxuiring theme in the hteralure 
there is some evidence that this sensitivity has narrowed consideiably\ 
lor some ago groups See I'raiieine HIau. "Youth Paritcipalu>n Rates 
and the Availability of Jobs."' in Supplvmcniary Papcr\, from the C on 
/crvi^cc on Youih Uncmplovfficm. pp ^6 77. Jacob Mincer. "I abor 
I'orce Participation aiul lliieniploymecT A Review of the livideiice." 
in'R A' ami M S (Jordon. eds. Prospcrny ami Uncntployrncm (New^ 
Yi^rk. John Wilev and Sons. Inc. I%H^. pp 73 ^1. and Robert 
liednar/ik and I Deborah I' Klem. l.ahi)r Fonr In'mis: A Synihc\t\ ami 
.4'rhilv\t\ and Dibhogiaphy. S|>ecial l abor I'orce Re|H>rl 208 (Hmeau 
oflabor Statistics. 1^77) 

"We will not explicitly di.scu.ss trends in cmploymenl-populatum 
liilios anionic young women However, it should be noleil that the ra- 
tios for youi^g while women have iliifteil upwaril in much the same 
WOO^ i*** '^»i»l of white adult women Among black women there has 
bCYii hllle trend, save |H'rhaps for those age 20 lo 24 from the late 
l*)6()\ forward 

' f-raiik M(^tl. Haaul DtJ}ervncv\ m Female iMhtyr Fon\' Panuipa- 
Hon: Irend\ and Impluanons for ihe Fuiure (Ohio Stale Ihiiversity. 
Center for Human Resources Research. 1^78) 

Arvil Adams el al . The Lmficrtttf^ Cnsts of Youih Vnemployment 
iKalaniaziH). Michigan. W I:. Upjohn Insltlute. 1^78). p 1^ Alst> see 
Poluy Opiums Jor ihc lecna^e Uhemploynieni Problem. (Wasliiiigli>fi. 
C'ongrcsstirtial Budget Office. .Sepleniber 21. 1^76). pp I? 17, Eco- 
nomtv Report oj ihc Prtwuivni (Washington. l^S^ Government Pmiltng 
Oftiee. 1*^78). p 168. l-flward Kalaehek. Ihe Youih Labor Markei, 
chapter 4. Hugh Tolk. 'Hie Problem of Youth lliieniployment." in 
Ihe FranstMion froifi SehiH)!; to H'ork (Princeton, New Jersey. 
Priiieeli>n Man|H>wer Syiiipt>smni. May l%8). Lt>well Gallaway. 'Dn* 
tfiiiploynKMil Levels Among Nonwhtle leenagers." Journal qf Bu\t- 
V/etv. July 1%*). pp 26:S 76. and Miehnel I.t>vell. "Ihe Mnnmutn 
'Wage. leenage Unem ployment. and Ihe Business Vycle." HVv/m/ 
Fvonomw Journal, I^x'ember 1^72. pp 414 27 

Feonomw Hcpon of ihe Prcsuieni (Washing! on. US Government 
Printing Oflice. 1^78). p 168 Ikvause the black birth rale |H'aked lat- 
er than that of w|)iles. Ihe young black popul;ition is ex|HVled \o ci>n- 
linue gri>wiiig tliii>iigh l/)80s such that the youth pt>[>ulation will 
Kvi>Mie increasingly composed i>f blacks 

Paul (Kterinan, ^Racial Oirterentials." p 146 , 
' Fconomte Rcfyori of ihe Prcsideni^ /V7<V. pp 16!^ 66 Richaul 
f rtTinaii has also m>led the inailei)uac> of the populatu^ii explosion 
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.iiguiiivnl h> iHnntiiig oiu thai o\ri eho Minu- tniu- |>ciuhI Ihc supply 
ol adull ^\()lnrn 'if\civ'iiM'<l. hui \i was noi ikv i»nif>miii\l h\ shuipiv iis- 
yW ;inompl».vMirht Moin^vn. the \a\hm louc piii Ik ipadoit of \om\\^ 
blrt^ks ijt\lmr\l ovri virtiinilY alt this iimo periiHi Whiclu crkfK ' 
paiibus. woulit toiul lo tciliKc supply (id oiIum woiilx. suppl> ^huiiiics, 
Jir toinposAI »M |Hipuli|^oii vhaiiKis al giwii piii tuipHdoii uUcs. uml 
^ thai^vs iii^paiiKnMlKJii nUcs) <ux HKhiiiil ri^iimn. 'liTnuKr I'li- 
i - omplovmciu (an RnilKK.iiiing I iliicalioiial Risdukcs llrip* in Ike 
/vivii^vr ( ftt fripiny/tu ru /^n^blrtn HhiU arj- (hi' Options* ( Washii»Kt*>M. , 
*'oM^^lo^slOl^ll Miulgoi <>flK.o. <Vti>lH*i 14. r>7{>). pp 4| 47 

Jaiiu's Nilgai) )i .^/Miiiiimun Viagvs aiuJ ihr Youth I ahoi Mui 

Iho ^ItitTiiiiiiV 'OD ilio inipuct nNtinc iniiiiimiin wage is \«Nt 
RoiiaKI (itiK!fai(>. I Ik- Policy ^>ntciM of yimnniativo Minnnuin ^ 
VViigf Kosoafvh. " PuH.mlM»gs ol ihc I wcnU^Scvcnlh Aiinuiil Meeting 
ol Iho lndu\tnal RfUitiony Rcwtinh A\wuUnm. I^7^. Maidit 
I ehlsU'in. /.iAvr/r»v Pv^fumcnt Rau of Unvfuplovrnvtu (Washing- 
Ion. I S (ro\t-n>m/ni Piinling Oftue. P>7 U. Alan l ishet, /n/iaj^r 
I tu mplovnu'iit I tlwaul (iJanilKh. ■Impact of Miniinuni Wagrs on 
OThcr Wages, f mptovrnOnl. iiiu! F*iunih Inconu." Enxxkin^is Pa pi* r\ on 
t.ayiumiu Auivuv \o I. P>7^. Mk IuicI I owoII. ' Mio MinMUum 
W.igf ' Jatoh MiiKci. I iVoniploMtKMii l.lKxis of Mininunn Wages. * 
Journal of hilttuiii Eamornv Aogiisi p)76. Pan 1. aiul/jaines Ragan 
)i . "Minnninn VV ,igi- * 

Mailtii I t'Ktsft'in. I nH-vrmii 

IMiilhp ( oHciill .iiul W.ilicr W.iJvch. lecniigeis ami ihr Muii- 
ninnr W.igc m Rrlail Joumol of fluitum Rt'\ouni-\ Wmict 

h>76. pp ^o H^ 

Michavl W.Khloi. "<\MniiK*n[ liupiui of Mininiuni Wagos ^n 
OfluM W.igfs. I inploMiirnl. .iin! TaniiU Income." HnH)J^inii\ f\i/n^r\ on 
t.iontntin iiuvnv. \o 2, p 4^8 

I dwaul (rf.inilkh. 'Inh?>acl Also sye Sat A loilan ami RS 
lielous. -Ihc nnninumi wag*| uuJav how^woll dtvs it work*" Monthly 
I it/yyr RcviiH |*>7< pp |7 2\ 

RoIhiI Hanagan. 'On ihc Stabilil\ of the Racial I'licinployinenl 
nifleieiuial. * lotrrmm. onomu Rwtrw. May P>76. pp U)2 07 

Ricliaul I jccinan. "I hanges in ihe I ahoi Market " 

Ralph Sinilti and Jean Vanski,." I he Vt>|atllily " 
' RoIhi! I lanagan. Discrnnini^UMi Iheoi'V, I ahnu I ui novei and 
Racial I neniplovnuni Difli^ientials." tJourmi! of Hunut/i Rr\onnry 
Spniig P>7S. pp IH7 

l*aiil Osu inian. Racial N^endals. .pp" 17 > 7 i 



"See Hugh lolk, "Ihe hx)Wenr'/' iind I'dwikd Kj^lachek. rht- 
Youth Labor Murkft l oi some critical ci>mmen|H on. this |>eis|H\*!ive 
see (den ( am. i.ahor FotK- i'onn'pi\ omi 1\'Jinifion\'^l K/eW 0/ thvtr 
furfkiM^y lUckKfouiul Vtk\>^t "No 13 (Washington, National Oomnii!i- 
sion on lanploynu*nt and Uneinptoynieiit Sladstfcs, March 1^78) 

Ihe data ate from the iKti>her S|kvi«I Supplement lo the Current 
Topnlatioii Survey Some caution should be usaJ when interpreting 
Che data Ihe j^Ulistics lefer only to (Vtohci of eaeh yeat. thus no 
data exists Ain eilhei 'the (yettily) eonltnuity of cnroMnieni 01 the actu- 
al numbei of hours alhicatctl to yk^m)| attendance 

'In October l^77> the participation rate of while males eniolleil,in 
schiH>l was 4^^ |>erceni Uif those age 16 to 17. 4K \ |>ercent foi those 
age m to 1^. and 5!^ 7 |KrccV< ^^^^ ihosc age 20 lil ^4 l-or Wac^s^ the 
lates wer<r 22 7 |KllTnt, 38 2 |>ercenO and 40,7 |Krceni, rcs|)ectively . 

"Anthony l>(]^ns, "Ahernahve lutuies foi the American Uhctto,*^ 
I>iU*iialu\ lall l%H. John Kain, The Dislrihution and Movemenl of 
Join and Industry," in James i) Wilson al . /Ac i^x-tropolitan Hniffffuj 
(lioston, Haivaid I'niveisity rie>s,' l%H), John Kain, "Housing Seg- 
reguiion. Negio l-mployment, and Melro|>oli|an l>ccentrali/4ition/' 
^Quartcrh Journal 0/ Kivnomu x, May l%H. and liennett Harrison, Ur- 
hon Evonomic Df^flopmcnt Suhurhonuation. Mmontv Opportunity, 
and the Condition of the Centnii City (Washington, Ihe Urban Insli- 
lule. 1^74) 

*"See Oantel Moymhan. "Poverty m ( ilies. ' in ihe Metrx)pi)lttan 
tlnii^ma 

Iknjaiiiin Cohen, Tiends in Negro l-mployment wiitmi Large 
MAro|>olilan Areas, " !\ihlie l\)lu y t all r)7|, Iknnett Harhson. Fdu- 
eation. and l>iane Westcott, "Youlh in the labor force an area 
study.'* Monthly Lahor RevieK July 1^76, pp 3 ^ 

Stanley I nedlamier, (''nemployment in the Vrhun Core (New 
Y'ork, Praegei, 1^72) 

"See Shcrwin Rosen, Learning and Mxpentnce in tfy: Labor Mar- 
ket/' Journal 0/ Human Resounr\, Summer 1^72. and Lester Thurow, 
Aienenitmi^ Inequality Wt:^ York. Hasic B<H)ks. 1^76) 

"Cireg Duncan and Saul llofl'inan. "Iraimng and l-armngs/ in 
(ireg J Duncan and Jaijies N Morgan eds , Vhousand Ameriean 
Families - Pattern\ 0/ Fdmomie Pn>f(re\\.' Volume VI (Ann Arbt)r, In- 
stitute for Survey Research. 1^78), lii)^ lOIS fiO. and Greg Demean 
and Saul Hoffman, "On the-Job Training and Larnings Differences by 
RacV and Sex," Review,* oj Economies and StattUies, (forthcoming) 

''Charlotte I'l^Miion. Central City and Suburban Employment 
(inywth. IW rt7(WM^hlngton, The Urban Insinute, 1^70) 

" Ldward (iramlich. "Impact,'* |^ 443 



A child's puce in the mills 



If) contrast \o adults, children worked under intense 
pressure for short (>eriods broket by iiilei vals of rest . . 
Harriet Robinson began her caieer in the itnlls ns a bohbui 
gnl aiui descnhed her work 

I can see myself now. racing down tlie alley, betweeti 
Ihe spinning frames, carrying 111 front of me a hobbm-hox 
bigger than I was I hese mites hail to by very swift . so 
as not to keep the spinning-fiames stopfH'd long, and they 
worked only about 1*^ mmuies every hour Ihe rest of the 



time was their own, and when the overseer was kind they 
were allowed to read, knit, or even to go outside the 
millyard to play." 

^ THi)MAS Dl Bl IN 

H'omett at W^'orA. Ihe rrans/ormation ^iiilrk and Community m 
/,(>kW/. Masy. 1826 60 (New York,'t^>lun)bia University Press, 

1^7*4). p 6^ 
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APPENDIX ' 

This reprint contains In addition to the article whA|h was p(ihll»hed 
1 

In the October 1979 , issue of the revlev, regri*88lon re^^ults on yoiitj) eTuploy* 

tnent and unemploytnent • 

In table A-1 the following equation was estimated to test th^ hypotl^esis. 

that youth unemployment has Increased over time: . 

^ J 

(U^)^ - a + B(T)^ + 6(M)^ + i,(m + {O^j 
t - 1 25 

1 race/sexyage group 

f 

where U represents the unemploytnent r£ite; a Is a constant term; T Is a 

time trend; M Is the proportion of the population in the military; irP is 

the unemployment rate of adults 35-A4 years old; and e is the 6rror term. 

Equatlons^ere estimated by generalized least squares to correct for 

■J ^ , 

first-order serial correlation of the residuals which were initially in 

evidence.. The o-^erall estimates are similar to the findings of previous 

studies* .,Thus, youth unemployment, especially among blacks, nas increased 

over time* In addition, unemployment is very sensitive to our cyclical 

variable, a sensitivity that strengthens with age as evidenced by the" 

♦ 

generally larger coefficients for older youth. 

Table A-2 contains an elaboration of the trends in the emplo5rment/ 
population ratios of young people outlined In the main bbdy of this article. 
The equation estimated was: 

(E/P^)^^'^ - (^/^±)^ - a + 3{(E)^^^ - (E)^} + U)^^ 
1 " rAce/sex/age group 
where the dependent variable is the first-difference of the employment/ 
population ratio c^f each group.; a is a constant term; E Is the employment/ 
population ratio of adults 25-4A years old; and e is the error term. 

* A1 



4 • 



The co'tef f IcientH In the table sh^^w the annual average treni In tHe 
ea»pluyin«nt/populat lun ratio of the iodicated group while holding constant 
the employment /population ratio of adults. Thus, the coefflclfnTs are the 
•constant term esttniatew from these regfes^lons , This table Indicates that 
there has beeft no discernible tfvend^for whites 16-17 years old, ^ Amona 
white maleB 18-2A y.eara old, on the other hand, there has b^en downward 
trend, whereas no such trend is shown for white females. Rather Sharp 
declines in the ^luployment /population ratios of black males are apparent 
from the table, while no statistically significant trend exists for black 
females . 

To test the hypothesis that the increasing supply of adult women has 
reduced the demand for young labor , thereby pushing up their ^unemployment 
rates, the following equation was estimated, using generalized least squares 
to correct for first-order serial corre:^tlon: 

(Uj)^ « a -f 6(F)^ + 6(UP)^ + ^(M)^ -f {c) 

t - 1 25 

-1 " race/sex/age group 
where U represents the unemployment rate; a Is a constant term; F Is the 
percent of the labor force that are adult women; UP Is a cyclical variable 
measured by the unemployment rate of adults 35-44 years old; M is the per- 
cent of the indicated group in the military; and e Is the error term. 

I Table A-3 contains the results of these regressions. For all groups 
except white males 18-19 years old there is a positive and. statistically " 
significarit association between the supply, of adult women and youth unem- 
ployment. However, -It tfhould be noted that this measured association may 
be no more than a secular coincidence between two variables. It would be 
Inappropriate to assert that a causal relationship exists without a more 
detailed specification of the structur^e of the labor market. 
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Table A-1. Regreislon retultts ihpwing the relatiohfhip between race/sex/age unemployment ratet 
ancTcycHcal and secular changes, 1 954-|l 978 



Dependent Variable (Uj) 


*i' ■ 

Constant 


> 

Time Trend 


Armed Forces 


^ Cycle 


.r2 


1954-1978- 












« 

White Males . 












16-17 yea^s 


8.047 
(1.743) 


.143 
(.062) 


-.251 . 
■ (.235) 


1 .624 
(.205) • 


.83 
■% 

t 


18-19 years 
20-24 years 


- 6.766 
(3.328) 

• 

-2.794 
(1.671) 


-.091 
(.090) 

.077 
(.054) 


-.126 * 
(.103) 

.04-6 
(.041) 


2*358 
(.201) 

2.347 
(.150) 


.90 
.92 


Black Males * 












16-17 years 


8.447 
(2.460) 


.971 
(.063) 


-.161 
(.439) ' 


2.283 
(.476) 


.94 


18-19 years- 


11.285 
(4.548) y 


.572 
. (.083) 


-.442 
(.240) 


3.002 
(.574) 


.80 


20-24 years 


-.530 
(2.927) 


.184 
(.084) 


.037 
(.096) 


3.314 
(.445) 


.74 


White Females 

/ 












16-17 years 


7.336 
(1.114) 


.227 
(.046) 




1 .322 
(.223) 


. 72 


18-19 years 


3.873 
(1.133) 


.198 
(.047) 




1.406 
(..228) 


j71 


20-24 years 


.839 
(.354) 


.144 
(.012) 




1.221 
(,080) 


.94 


Black Females 












* • 

16-17 years 


14.064 
(4.045) 


.999 
(.152) 




1.455 
(.870) 


.67 


18--19 years 


14.932. 
(2.265) 


.608 
(.073) 


* 


1.925 
(.524), 


.78 


20-24 years 


3.900 
(1.515) . 


.291 
(.053) 




2.420 
(.340) 


.78 


Note: standard errors are 


In parentheses 
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T«bl«.A-2. Annual average changes In th>j employment/population ratloi of youth relative to 
adults 3a-34' year* old 

/ 

, 195A-1978 Black males White malcR Black females Whlt^ females 

■ ; - ■ ^ 

16-17 years -1 .759, • * -.505 " -.476 -,.05^ - . 

. <.4475 (.299) (.395) (.244> 

18-19 years -1.958 -.834 -.495 -.141 

(.505) (.258) (.646). (.270) 

20-24 years -1.163 -.828 -.329 .592 

(.578) ' (.274) (.455) . (.209) 



Npte: -standard errors are in parentheses 
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Table A-3. RegrMsion retuitt showing the relationship between race/sex/age unemployment 
rate* and secular changes In the proportion of the labor force consisting of adult women 

■ I ^ 



Dependent Variable (hj) 


CffnStant 


FPERT 


Armed Forces 

f 


"Cycle 


r2 


195A-1978. * , 




• 


\ 

- V 




• 


White Hales 








t 




16-17 years 


-.210 
(6.358) 


.323 
(.172) 


-.355 
(.229) 


1.602 
6^213) 

\ 


.81 


18-19 years 


14.309 
(8.177) 


-.267 
(.202) 


-.127 
(.080) 


2.354, 
(.189) 


.91 


20-2A years 


-8.. 124 
(5.499)^ 


.198 
(.145) 


.041 
(.040) • 


2.344 
^X.151'') 


.92. 


Black Males 












16*— 17 years' 


-DO . 1d4 
.. (8.831) 


2 . 746 
(.241) 


- .92p 
(.557) 


2. 328 
(.596) 


. 89 


18--19 years 


-34.056 
(8.420) 


1.642 
(.221) 


-.505^ 
(.231) 


3.057 
(.554) 


.82 


20-2A ye^rs 


-16.626 
(8.388) 


.562 
(.228) 


1.042 • 
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The labor market experience 
of black youth, 1954-78 

The racial employment-population gap widened 

as limited recovery followed recessionary 

setbacks for black teenagers; sirice 1970, 

black young adults have faced sirpilar problems ^ ' 



ORRIS J. Nl WMAN 



In rtx-ent years* much concern has, centered on the 
problem of black" teenage joblessness. The unemploy- 
ment rate for this group has been consistently greater 
tKan 30 percent for 9 years, with no recovery from the 
recession of 1973 . 75. This lack of substantial improve- 
ment 'stands j^i contrast to (he recovery among black 
men and women over age 25 and among white men and 
women of all age groups, including teenagers. A ques- 
tion that has important implications for public pQlicy is 
whether the lack of recovery among^ black t^nagfcrs is a 
lingering remnant of the last recession or a long-term 
condition^ The purpose of this article is to identify the 
appropriate time frame for understanding this situation 
and to determine whether the employment and unem- 
ployment patterns of black teenagers are similar to 
those of black young adults (20 to 24 years old). 

This analysis is b»sfd on data from the Current Pop- 
ulation Survey, disagg^ated by race, sex, and age. The 
specific measures used are the unemployment rate the 
number of unemployed workers as a percent of the ci- 
vilian laKor force and the employment-population ra- 
tio the proportion of the civilian noninstit/itiona! 
population that is employed with a f(Kus on the secy- 
lar (long-term) and cyclical (r*cccssion-recovery) move- 
ments in these two measures* among blacks and whites 



MorrK J N<^wmun wjih formerly an cconoinij^t in I he Office of Cur- 
rent Employment Analym. Biirenu of Labor Statintics Bt)b Whitmore 
and Uei)rj[c Methee. in th,e same office* and Sandra Clarke, formerly 
of that office, asnUted tn the compilation and charting of the data fhr 
(his article 



, in the quarter century since 1954. 

To examine patterns of unemployment, the unem- 
ployment rate was converted into a Mean Unemploy- 
ment Rate Index (MURI). This index expresses the 
jelationship between a given group's monthly jobless 
rate and its mean rate for the 1954-78 periixl. Graphs 
of this index, for men in chart 1 and women in chaft 2, 
facilitate comparison of unemployment rate patterns 
among groups with widely divergent absolute rates of 
unemployment.^ 

To examine patterns of employrnent, employment- 
population ratios were analyzed (cijiarts 3 and 4); and 
the employment-population ratio difference was com- 
puted to show relative movements by race. Constructed 
specifically for this article, the employnoent-population 
ratio differebce is the monthly employment-population 
ratio of a given black group subtracted from the ratio 
of its white counterpart. The graph of these differences 
by age and sex are displayed in chart 5. \ ' 

These data indicate that the employment situation of 
black teenagers deteriorated -unevenly but persijitently 
— over the course of the 1954-78 period.^ Both flie un- 
employment rate and the employment-population ratio 
worsened with the recessions of 1957-58, 1969-^70, and 
1973-75, with little improvement durrng recovery peri* 
ods.^This pattern was quite different fc#m that of adult 
blacks (age 25 and over) or of whites in each age group. 
However, a similar pattern also haj^ appeared among 
black young men and. women (age 20 to 24) an the 
1970's. 
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Ihc uncvnployincnt rate for all workers reached Us 
post-World-Wnr-II peak during the I97.V 75 rpcessjont 
8. ,9 pereeiU'in the second quarter of 1975. By the foilfth 
quarter of 1978, th^ total unemployment rate frad de- 
clined to 5 8 {>ercent All major age-se\-race;4jroups ex- 
cept black teenagers and young adults yvlmrei^t-m this 
improvement^: (See table I.) 

The lack of recovery anting black teenagers was not 
unique to this most recent cycled however. fJetweeit 
1954 and 1978, black teenagers had characteristically* 
increasing unemployment rates durmg recessions, with 
minimal improvement during recovery iKriods. As ca'ir* 
be see;i in charts I and 2, this pattern (WTereif markedly 
from the pattern for adults age 25 to 34, regardless of 
their sex or race."" F'urtherm^re, even the jobless rates of 
white teenagers improved prop^)rtionally more than 
blacks durli>g every recovery period; the diver^ice was 
strongest in the two m^t recent cycles. . y' ' 

From 1970 to 1978, the unemployment ri|te paU^rn 
of blacks age 20 to 24 was similar to that of black 
tee\)s Prior to 1969 70 Recession, the unemploy- 
meiU^iate trends of young adult blacks were quite simi* 
jar to thtir*whife counterparts*.. T'urtKer, the extent of 
r<;sponsiveness^to ciconomic cycles was comparable to 
those lor older workers of both races. In the two most 
recent recessions, however, unemployment rates among 
young black women rose and did not subside in recov- 
ery periods. Black men in ftiis age group also experi- 
enced little post- 1975 recovery, although their rate did 
decline from 197 I to 1973. In the 1970's, then, there is"* 
some' evidence that the unemployment rate behavior of 
these young adults ha$ begun to follow a secular pat- , 
tern of deterioration similar to that of teenage blacks. 

In contrast, to the situation among black teenagers 
and young adults, blacks age 25 t^ 34 exhibited a job- 
less rate pattern with more typi^l cyclical behavior. 
Whites in each group also consistently '^i^owed cyclical 



unenjiployment rate*t^h^^r. Further* dcspllc the Avidc 
different^ iiv. absolute usimployment ratir^, thc^clativc 
movciiieiils between black, adults and. while Adults (age 
25 and over) wefe similar in each cycle. Thin also sug- 
gests that jhe changed patt<?rii for birfck young adulHi 
has not extended into older age categories. (Sec charts 1 
and 2 ) ' 

' Patterns of employment 

hmployment is a ywovt objective and observable con- 
dition than uncmploymetit. It is also a much larger fig- 
urc^than unemployment^and. hence, less subject K> meas- 
urefnent (satnpling) error. The primftry employriient 
measure used in this analysis, the employmcnt-popula* 
tioiMatk>» has a further ad>|antage in that it uses popula- 
tion as its base -(which grows at a relatively constant 
rate) and is, therefore, not affecteii by changes in the rate 
of labor force growth re!»ulting from changes in econom- 
ic conditions (as is the unemployment rate). 

Losses for black male teens. From 1954 to , 1 978. the em- 
ployment-population ratio among black inale teenagers 
declined sharply, both absolutely and relative to their 
wh^'^ounterparts. Th4 ratio jpt these bUck teens fell 
from 54 to 29 percent, while that for their white count 
tcrparts, which was atso 54 ^rcent in 1954, increased 
slightly to 57 percent r(Sec^^|hart 3,) Table 2 shows that 
this difference resulted primarily from a much greater 
^ rate of employment growth aniong wititc male teenagers 
- and only to a lesser cfegree from a proportionally larger 
i increase in the black teenage population. ' * 

As seen in chart 3, the decline in the cmplaymenl ra- 
^oio for black male teenagers appears to have "been most 
strongly affected by the 1957-58 and 1969-70 rcces^ 
sions, with a somewhat lesser impact during tht? 1973- 
75 period. Their employment level fell by 27 percent in 
the . earlier period (fourth quarter 1955 - fourth quarter 
I958)^and by 21 percent in the latter period (first quar* 
ter |9'/0 -first quarter 1972). As a Result, their em- 
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Chart 2. M#«n un«mploym»n! rat* indax for woman, aga 16 to 34, by aga and raca. 1954-78 
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Chart 3. Employment population ratio for men, age 16 to 34, by age and race, 1954-78 
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Chart 4. Emptoyment population ratio for women, age 16 to 34, by age and race, 1954-78 
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Chart 5. Whlt«-blacK •mpioymcnt-popuiation ratio diffaranca for man and woman, 
aya t6 to 34, 19$4-78 
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pioymcnl ratio dropped !8 7 percentage points in the 
ttrst lixession and \\b points in the second, with 
no substantial improvement in the subsequent recovery* 
periods 

tn contrnsi to the experience of black youth, the re- 
cessionary impact on (heir^vhite counterparts was much 
[ess severe. The employment level of whit.e teens de- 
clined only 5 percent in the former period and increased 
^ percent in thfe latter Iheir employment-population ra- 
tio shpped 7 I' percentage points in the first recession 
but only 0 8 pt>int in the second. 

In I^M. then, the employment ratios, of black male 
teenagers and their white counterparts were about the 
same (roughly 54 percent) However, because \\\c ratio 
for the white teens increased during recovery periixls 
while among blacks it did not, the actual gap in their 
employment ratios had reached 27 per^^entage points by 
thexMul of 1978. With the exception of the 4-year period 
from early 145^ to late 1%2, when the gap narrowed 
sfightly/ this difference grew at a fairly consistent rate 
from to 1^78. Apparently, overall economk: condi- 
tit)ns. including the b<K)m period of the mid-to-late 
l*>6(Vs and the four post- 1^54 recessions, neither ad- 
vanced nor slowed the widening of the cmployment- 
po|)ulation ratio gap between black male and white 
male teens (See chart 5 ) 

Gains for white female teens. Vcw^ic teenagers had dif- 
ferent secular employment patterns. Black female teens 
had a fairly constant, albeit ^w,. employment-popula- 
tion ratio throughout the 1^54 78 period, with some 
cxpet^ted cyclical, but little secular, movement. As with 
their male counterparts, they experienced sharp employ- 
ment declines during 1^55 58 and, to a lesser extent, 
1<>7{) 72 I'niike the pattern for male teens, however, 
the ensuing recovery periods of each cycle returned the 
ot^iploymen! liitio for female teens to near the prere- 
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cession level. (See chart 4.) 

Throughout the periixl. the cniploymeut ratio for 
white female teens exceeiled that for blacks. Ihe dif- 
ference in the ratios for female whites and blacks re- 
maineil roughly constant from \^^4 through 1%7. at 
about 10 to 15 percentage points During 1^67 78, this 
^ gap wideneil at a rate very similar to tliat of male teens, 
although the widening of the gap for fenude teens re- 
sulted from white employment gainst while among the 
males it was caused primarily by the lack of growth in 
black employment. (See chart!i.4and 5.) 

i^lack young adult rafias slide. Young adult blacks t)f 
b^)th sexes in the late I960*s and early I970*s developeii 
employment ratio patterns similar to teenagers. White 
men age 20 to 24 maintained a fairly- c^msiNtenl HO-per- 
cent ratio throughout the 1954-78 period. From 1954 
to 1970, black men also had h ratio around 80 percent, 
although in this age group it fluctuated in response to 
economic cycles much more than among whites. 

Beginning in 1^^^^ the black employment ratio, 
which then st(K>d at 85 percent of ^he pf)pulation, began 
to slide, falling to 64 percent by tne end of 1978. I wo 
large specific declines were encountered during this peri- 
ixl, the first in response to the 1970 recession, the sec- 
ond, to the 1973-75 downturn, the first decline saw the 
employment ratio of these young men drop from 77 to 
67 percent. After some subsequent recovery, the second 
recession brought a somewhat more severe reduction, as 
the ratio fell from 72 perccntJn the first quarter of 1^74 
to 61 percent l?y the fourth quarter of 1975. J^uring the 
ensuing 3 years (to the end of 1978), this measure did 
not improve; significantly. The ratio for young white 
men also showed cyclical declines during these two pe- 
riods, although they were less pronounced, and the ra- 
tio returned to its prerecession level in each recovery. 
(See charts 3 and 5.) 

Although the gap in the black-white ratio for wom- 
en age 20 to 24 was nearly identical to that for men 
throughout the 1954-78 period, the underlying behav- 
ior was considerably different between the sexes. 
Among men, the declining employment ratio of. blacks 
and fairly constant ratio of whites caused their 
post- 1966 divergence; among women, increases in 
white, employment and a fairiy constant ratio for 
black?^ generated their post- 1966 pattern. These sex- 
race developments were similar to those of teenagers. 
From 1954 to 1963, the ratio of black women age 20 
to 24 was a consistent 40 percent, slightly less than 
that of whites (about 43 percent). Trom 1964 to 1970, 
the ratios for both races increased about 10 percentage 
points, ^o again the relative ratio remained roughly 
constant, ranging* from about -5 to +5 percentage- 
points. In 1970, the ratio for blacks leveled off at 
about 50 percent of their population, while th^t 



for whiles coiuinueilMo iiicrcas<r. icHching about 64 per- 
cent 111 late 1^78 

Adult trends lei^ divt'rgenr Ihe einpl(>ynicnt-|>opulatfon 
ratios of liSfii of both race^i age 2? to 34 showeiJ httic, if 
any. secular moveinent over the |y^4 78 |>en(Hl. 
Whites, however, were consistently 5 to 10 [vrcentage 
points nuire likely to have been employed than blacks 
As a result of the greater black sensitivity to overall 
cxoiiomic c(Wicliti<ins. the gap was greatest during eco- 
nomic downturns l ittle perceptible narrowing in the 
gap, however. (Kcurred in the most recent recovery. In, 
each age group over age 35. there was a siinilar 5- to 
l(Vpercentage-p<iint gup in the employment ratio 
Again, this gap was greatest during recessions, al- 
though, among each of the groups* there -Was a narrow- 
ing in the eniployment-|H)pulation ratio gap between 
whites and blacks during the post-1975 recovery. 

Among women age 25 to 34, blacks were more lively 
to h^ive been employed than whites throughout the 
quarter century However, the strong employment in- 
creases that have wcurred among white women since 
I^M narrowed this gap to a point where it had almost 
entirely disapi^earcHl by 1978 (Sec charts 4 and 5.) 

A KrowinK economic dichotomy? 

Ihe pwr employment situation of young blacks in 
1978 IS part of a long-term deterioration and not simply 
a lingering effect of the 1973 75 recession, A distinct 
secular downtrend in the incidence of employment 
among black male teenagers, both absolutely apd rela- 
tive 10 whites. (Kcurred during 78. Although the 
major declines m the employment-population ratio for 
black tt^ns were assiKiated with a recessionary periini. 
a widening of the black-white employment gap occurred 
throughout the 25-year pcr\CK\. Black female teenagers, 
w^o even in 1954 had a rather low incidence of employ- 
ment when compared to white women of the same age, 
had little net change in ^heir employment-p()pulation ra- 
tio * However, the employment incr^ses that began 
among white fenude teenagers irn the mid-l960\ caused 



the white-black gap in employment to approximate the 
patrern of male teens. 

1 imiteil recovery from each rtvession was the domi- 
nant feature of black teenage unemployment rates for 
both sexes. I his behavior is in stark contrast to the pre- 
domiiiantly cyclical pattern (deterioration followed by 
improvement) of both employment and unemployment 
rates among blacks over age 25 aiul whites of all age 
and sex groups 

Among blacks age 20 to 24. patterns of employment 
decline Kimilar to those of black teenagers began to ap- 
|>ear in 1966, when the employment ratio among young 
black men began to taper off As the ratio for white 
men in this age group remained essentially unchanged, 
the gap in the black/white ratio consistently increased, 
similar to the pattern that (Kxntfted among teenagers 
throughout the 1954 78 periml. The unemployment 
rate among young adult black men paralleled the pat- 
tern of the overall jobless rate until 1977, when it failed 
to show continued recovery from the 1975 recession. 

Little or no unemployment rate rc\:overy from either 
of the 1970's recessions (Kcurrcnl among young black 
women. However, because of th<5ir increasing participa- 
tion in the labor force, they did exf>erience some em- 
ployment recovery from the 1970 recessionary loWs. At 
50 percent at the end of 1978, their employment-popu- 
lation ratio was onlyvabout 3 percentage points below 
its all-time high reached in late 1969. Because of greater 
employment gains among whites, however, a gap devel- 
oped in th^ relative incidence of employment among 
women age 20 to 24 in the I970's, Unlikxr the similar 
gap that existed among men of the same age, which ck- 
currcd because of employment declines among blacks, 
the^ap among young women resulted primarily from 
strong employment gains among whites. 

During the 25-ycar period, the employment situati(>n 
of young blacks continue to deteriorate, even in times 
of general economic improvement. Further, the lack of 
jobs, which increasingly plagued black teenagers 
throughout the 1954-78 period, now follows them into 
early adulthood. □ 
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Ihrtnujhout this artictc. ' black" reicr\ io Ihc "black and other" 
|H>pulation According to the 1^70 census. 8<^' percent of this ^rmip 
4rciv black, ihe renidual being American liiditins.. Asian and Pacific !v 
V latulers. and other notiwhite races 

Ml kl Is a measure baUxJ on ihe arithmetic average (mean) of the ' 
i!u>iithly seasonally adjiixtetl unemployment rates of each age-race 
group over ihc January l*>M December |t>7H pertod;^^wh nuinlhly 
lvalue IS indexed to (he mean rate of the series, sel ^JUrio UX) f or 
example, the mean unemployment rate of 20 to 24 year did black 
malts was U 4 percent over the pcrunl I herefore. an actual seasonal- 
ly adiusted monthly imemploynient rate of 14 4 percent would have a 
value of l(X). while a rate of 7 2 perceni would have an index value of 
JO Fnmloyment and unemployment data for age groups 20 to 24 and 
2^ 1<»m4 w'^rc seaxonally adjusted S|H\ifically for this article 



I he l*>M starting date for analysis was chosen b^auHc:it marks 
the bcgiiiiitng of the period for which disaggregation of CPS monthly 
da)ii by race became possible. This resulted from the introduction of 
comparable independent population controls in 

* Recession data are designated by the National B^rejiu of Fxonoin- 
ic Research as August l*>^7 to Apnl l<?58. April l«><}(^to f-cbruary 
l%l. December \%9 to November l»)70. and November to 
March l*)75. The cyclical behavior o^uiieniployiiieiit rat^ movements 
among black teens in response to the 1*^60 61 recession is not readily 
discernible, due to the masking cNTccts of iiieasurcinent error 

Employment and unctn ploy ment trends for those age 25 to 34 are 
very smiilar to (rends of those age ^^ lo 44, 45 to 54. 55 to 64. and 
65 and over 
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Using National Longitudinal Surveys 
to track young workers 



Labor force experiences of thousands 
of youth have been captured with the NLS: 
a new 1979 cohort, comprising 13.000 young 
men and women, will provide expanded data 
on youth labor market behavior and problems 
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As ill ustratcit elsewhere in this issue, the |abor mark<;t 
cxpeflencA of youth are diverse and highly complex. 
F-or sol|ie. entployn^nt and unemployment patterns can 
change significantly from one year to the next. Others 
apparently suffer chronic employment difficulties. Char- 
acteristics such as race, sex. and educational achieve- 
ment can have imp^ulant — but varied --effects on these 
expcrienc<!^s, as youth make (he transition (rom school 
to work. 

How 'can young people s employment difficulties be 
resolved* or better still prevented? Data from the Na- 
tional Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Force Experience 
(NLS) hold rich potential for answering questions about 
labor force dynamics as they affect youth employment 
and unemploytnent This article sUmmari/es recent find- 
ings and ongoing research b^sed on the three NLS 
youth cohort^;. ^ 

Thediit«l>ase 

The NLS include three nationally representative 
probability sampfes totaling 23.000 young people,' Since 
1966. the NLS have followed 5.000 young men who 
.were age 14 to 24 at the time of their first interview 
and. ^since I%8. a cohort of 5.000 young women who 
were also age 14 to 24, Early in 1979. a new cohort of ^ 
LVOOO young men and women age 14 to 21 was inter- 



Kezi« Spn>«l M ihe ttlilur al ihc Cenl^r for Hummi Resource Ro« 
search. The Ohio Sfafe I'mvrrMty. Columbus, Ohio. 
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viewed for the first time. The new youth cohort includes 
approximately 2.000 Hispanics. 3.000 blacks. 2.000 
whites below the poverty level, and a socioeconomic 
.cioss-section of 5.000 whites, The oversampling of mi- 
nority groups in all NLS cohorts permits statistically 
reliable gbnerSlijwtions about those most likely to expe- 
rience labor market difficulties. 

Eiach youth cohort is interviewed annually.^ and the 
extensive data thus produced is made available for pub- 
lic use by the ^nter for Human Resource Research at^ 
The Ohio State University, under contract frrtm the 
U.S. Department of y Labor. An interdisciplinary re- 
search team, at the Center designs interview sch*edules. 
analyzes data, and prepares policy-oriented research re- 
ports ■* ' 

The longitudinal nature of the surveys makes it possi- 
bje to compare an individual's^ attitudes with sub- 
sequent actions and to separate the likely causes qf 
labor force behavior from post hoc explanations for it. 
Detailed family, education^ and work histories from 
thousands of respondents makj possible reliable es- 
timates of the probable effects of particular lifestyles on 
work experience. As data from the new youth survey 
become available. NLS-based research will provide in- 
creasingly useful information about the labor force par- 
ticipation of young people. Comparisons among the 
three youth cohorts will permit description and analysis 
of the effects of economic change on young people 
across a 15-year period. 
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Young women: exiMrndtng opportunities 

Ikxausc iKiincrous previous siudios have showti a 
strong correlation between ci^hicational attanunent and 
labi>r force success, several icceiit studies have been 
concerned with the determinants of high schiH>l comple- 
tion Several others have investigated the expanding la- 
bor force participation of women 

l.ois B. Shaw addresses these issues in a report which 
exploits Jhe unique NLS mother-^daughtcr data' to de- 
termine whether living in a siiigle-parcnt family atVects 
young women's chances of completing high schools Al- 
though some nunlels suggest this correlation, Shi)w 
found that it cxcinreil only at low income levels. Ihe 
education gap between ditughters in two-parent families 
. and tho!«e livtng wtth a smgle parent dtsapixmrs com- 
pletely at income levels above SII.IXK) |>ei year. Al- 
though low income itself encourages dropping out. 
single-patent family sti^tus apparently exacerbates the 
difficulty. Because more fhan 9() percent of single-parent 
families are headed by women. ShaW has suggested poli- 
cies directed toward improving the income adequacy of 
these mothers, which hhould in turn lowor dropout 
rates. 

Comparing the earU work histories of high school 
dropouts and graduate^ Shaw and I'Vank Mott 'fi>uiKi 
that many of the serious ai)}\istment problems facc|l by 
, young women unniedialely f(HJowjng high school, and 
particularly*' by those who hav(Knot completed school, 
arise from pregnancy and chilutearing.' Childbearing 
negatively affects a young womair?^chances of entering 
(raining and increasing earnings. Ami child-care costs, 
they observed, increased the likeliluVni (hat a young 
woman would remain outside the laboV force.. |iased on 
their findings. Mott and Shaw hav(! sugkesfed impixived. 
educational and health-f\*lated program^ for reducing 
unwanted fertility among teenagers. 

Mott and' Shaw also noted Jhat students who 
df(5i|>|>ed' ^>ut of schiH)l had much less employment expe- 
rience and kno^cdge about employers, occupations, 
and job search methods thanH)thers. Dropouts aiul less 
skilled youth, moreover, are more likely to withdraw 
from the labor force and to ^peri>etuate a cycle of *'early 
schcK)l withdrawal, heavy family responsibilities, limited 
work opportunities, and even fewer long-term work op- 
tions;;-* . 

Aftc♦^studying the NLS data on young women, Rich- 
jjrd L Shortlidge suggested the possibility thiit a na- 
-tional program of free clay care centers would reduce 
maternal poverty and consequent school dropout rates.'* 
'*Among women who were not working outside the 
home ijj 1^71/' he reported. **approximi|><fly I of every 
5 white women and I of every 2 black women reported 
that they would seek work if a free day-care center were 
available to them." In another study that reflects the 
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movement away- fri)*ti traditional patterns of mothering. 
I-rank Mott and David Sha|^tro l(H>keil at the changes 
in women's labor force participation before and after 
the birth of a first child. 1 raditionally. women have left 
the labor force at tli#4>irth of the'llrst child; however. 
Mott and Shapiro found thiit this withdrawal from 
work was usually temporary. In fact, they found that 
participation rates rose sharply afteo the birth, and 
more so among black women than among white. 

A study by Mott and Sylvia Moore invcstigatal the 
causes of marital disruption among young women. 
rhey found . certain S(Kial-psychological syndromes 
among both blacks and whites which pass the *'tenden- 
cy to marital disruption** from one generation to anoth- 
er. Early marriages were less likely to stay intact. t|iey 
found, concluding that '*any institutional means of rais- 
ing the age of marriage could well lead to major de- 
clines in marital disruption rates, even if no other 
characteristics relating to the youth were alte^eil."'- 

Steven Sandell and Rex Johnson investi{{ated the ex- 
tent of women's post*secondary schooling, an important 
determinant of labor market success. They found that 
parental educational attainment and family income were 
important predictors' of college attendance.^ Ffeniily in- 
come was a significaiuly more important influence on 
young women's college attendance (iccisions in 1970 
than in l%8 or 1%^; thus, income-related'decisions ap- 
I>ear to be affected substantially by aggregate economic 
conditions. Sandell and Johnson concluded that y()ung 
women from poor families nyed special encouragem<;nt 
to seek higher education, particuiarly during economic 
downturns. 

Differences among college and other women and 
among black and white women appear in a study of (K- 
cupational expectations at ^age 35. Patricia Brito and 
Carol Jusenius investigated tlie faclofs asswiated with 
young women's expectations for entering typically male 
occupations.'^ Although they found that relatively few 
women aspired to male-dominated wcupations in 1973. 
they also found varying expectations by race and educa- 
tion: '*the presence or expectations of children negative- 
ly affected the likelihood that white college women 
would- expect to be in a male (xx^upation. but it had no 
significant effect on either black college women or .white 
noncollege won>en." The authors i^ommended expan- 
sion of programs to inform young women of the broad 
range of cKCupations available to them. 

Besides the persistent (Kcupational segregation ob- 
served by Brito and Jusenius. another factor that may 
influence the wage gap between men and women is a 
difference in the extent of invcstrtient in post-school 
training. David Shapiro and Timothy Carr examined 
the wage-experience . profiles of young men and two 
, groups of young women those strongly committed 
and those weakly attached to the labor market.^' They 
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oxpccicti !() find iiivoslmoiu in trannng lo fx- gmilosi 
among ihc nion and loasi anioiiK the weakly coininiitocJ 
women Allhough iho cxiHvtal dilfi'icnccs Kisvccn ihc 
Iwo groups of women tvcunod. \\\ac was no cvulonco 
of any difVoroncc Kmwccii \hc siroiigly coniinilicd wo- 
men and ihc men However, iliese women rcvei\ed 
markedly lowei wages than ihe men I lie aulhois called 
for furthei sliuhes of labor maikel cUscrimmation \o ox^ 
plam lliese ditVerences 

I radUionallV. ' women .ha\e ''followed" then hus^ 
bands' eareei development. mo\mg to ne\s hnatioiis as 
lie <s promoted or transferred SaruJell and Petei 
KiKMUg found tliat families' dcvisn)ns to ungrate arc af- 
ftvled not only by the Imsband's job. but also bv the 
wife's labor market attachment and by overall econoin- 
le condmouN I heir analysis also showed lhal em- 
ployed married \\oinen who migrate earn S'^(K) less per 
year tlian mairied women \\ho do not. but unmarried 
employed women en|o\ a 1>l.:()() earnings advantage 
from migration 



YouiiK men: differential returns 

Conclusions about the causes of labor market suoecss 
based on the young men's cohort often in>ply eipially to 
young women lor e.xainple. among several Nl.S-based 
studies' ' of the influence of individual altitudes on labor 
force b<.»havioi\ Hnaii l\ Ikvker and Stephen M. HUls 
suggested that '*attitudinal and motivational ditfcrcnccs. 
among teiMiagcis are an important predictor of sub- 
seipicnt unemployment prcibieins/'i^ Ihosc who perceive 
themselves to be more ill control of their destiny' as 
measured by the Rotter scale enjoy higher labor market^ 
returns. In general, blacks |KMceive more external con- 
trol." and anu)iig blacks and whites who demonstrate 
equal (Jegiees of externality, blacks are more severely' 
penalized by .higher rates of unemployment and lower 
wages. Heckei ^nd Hjlls concluded that blaek-white dif- 
ferences 111 leN\-ls of externality account for 12 percent 
of the black-iA'hite unemployment ddVeieiitial among 
young adults , 
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The following studies of Nl S data discussed in 
this article have hceii published by Ihe Ohio State 
rmveisitv . C enter for Human Resource Research. 
"^701 N High St. Wt>rlhingtoii, OH 4308^ ami are 
available at ct)si 

Andnsani, Paul aijd Andrew Kt)hen. "rnuun/atioii 
and the Labor Market l.xperieiices of Voinig Blue- 
C\)llar Workers," C arcrr l'hrcshold\ \ , h)7V 

Hecker. Brian \. and Stephen M. Hills. I'ccna^c Lo- 
ci4\ oj Control and Adult Unemployment. 1^)7^); 

Becker, Brian V aiiol Stephen M. Hills. leenaj^e lh}~ 
i-mptovmcnt: Some Evidenee of the Loni^-Run h'f- 
feet on H'at^e\: 

Brilo. Patricia and Carol Juseiiius. ^'Occupational 
Lxpectations for Age 35." Yean for Deeision II' 
h)77. 

(irasst). John I'. '^Dimensions of Youth I'nemploy. 

inenl," C areer lhre\hold\ I I. h)77; 
Chasso. John I . and Andrew Kohen. " I he Forma- 
. Iit>n and Revision^ of (ioals by Young Men." 

Career Thresholds i^L P>77. 
CWasso. John I and Steven MyeiN. ^'Ihe Labor 

Market Llteyts of rnvesiment iii Human Capital." 

Career Thresholds LA h)77; 
Kwig. Randall H . Ihe Labor Market Con<:equenee\ 

of Drf^ing Out of Hii^h Sch(H)l, h)78. 
Kohen. /^|rew. "Antecedents and C;oiisequences of 

(K'cupational Mobility." Career Thresholds VI 

Mott. f i-jtuik and Sylvia Moore. The Causes of Marl- 



tal Disruption Among Young Ameriean Women: An 
huerdiseiplinary Perspeetive. 1979; 

Mott. Frank and David Shapiro, *'Work and Moth- 
erhood: rhe Dynamics of Labor F-orce Participa- 
tion Surrounding the First Birth/' Years for 
Deeision Il \ 1977; 

Mott. Frank and Lois B. Shaw, IVork and Family in 
(he Seh(H)TLeaving Years. 1978; 

Myers. Steveiu Working in College: Risk or Return? 

1979; 

SandelL Steven and Peter Koenig; **rhe Geographic 
Mobility of Young Women and Their Families/' 
Years for Deeision IV. \977; 

Sandell. Steven and Hex John.soii. **Young Wo- 
men and Higher Education/' Years for Deeision 
n\ 1977; 

CI IX 

Shapiro. David and Iimothy Carr, •Mnvestmcnts in 
Human Capital and the Farnings of Young Wom- 
en/* Years for' Deeision I y, 1977; 

Shaw. Lois B., l)oes Living in a Single-Parent Family 
Affeeb High Sehool Cofnpletion for Young Women? 
1 979; 

Shields. Patricia and Andrew Kohcn, "Determinants 
and Consequences of Service m the Armed Forces 
[>uriiig the Viet Nam Fin/' Career Thresholds VL 
1^77: 

Shields. Patricia. The Determinants of Serviee in (he 
Armed Forees During the Viet Nam Era. 1977; 

Short lidge. Richard L., The Hypothedeal Labor Mar- 
ket Response of Black and White Women to a Na- 
tional Program of Free Day Care Centers. 1977. 
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Another uttitudmal study by John Orusso and An- 
drew Kohen. ** rhe l'<^rmatii>n and Revision of (ioids by 
Young Men." nidicated that signitWant numbers of 
teenagers hold unrealistically high (Kcupational sind ed- 
ucational goals, but, across time, individuals typically 
mtnlify their goals downward in constructive ways.-** . 
Grasso and Kohen also t)bserved that segregated high 
schools have an overall constricting effect i)n goal for- 
mation among blacks 

Looking at the returns to young nieirs investment in 
cducaUon and training, Grasst) and Steven Myers found 
lhat comparable sch(<H)ling imparted a lesser labor I'tiar- 
ket advantage to blacks lhan to whites Simdarly, ex- 
perience and tenure faded to prmluce cohipaiable 
improvements m status and skill level among' blacks 
and whiter (TrasHt> and Myers also observed thai a de- 
cline in wages of college graduates after 1%^ paralleled 
a decline in \Vages for high school graduates, reflecting 
an economic ^lownturn. i\oi a decline perse in the labor 
market value o\ higher education, as has been 
suggested 

I'he war in Southeast Asia complicated^ most labor 
market st^udie* of young nien in this period Patricia 
Sliields studied the factors* surrounding enlistment, 
draft, and service in the military during the Vjetnani 
war ' She and Kohen Umked both at causes and at ci- 
vilian Iribor market consequences of miDtary. service. 
The^ found that Vietnam veterans "paid a substantial 
cost for thei% military service in terms of forgone civil- ^ 
ian work experience"; they had significantly lower aver- 
age earniiT^s than nonveterans Although veterans also 
experienced more joblessness after discharge than did 
civilians, over time this disadvantage disappeared. More 
than half the veterans had positive estimates of the ef- 
fects of^ilitary service on their careers, but these posi- ^ 
tive attitudes were more comnu>n among those who 
received job riraining while in the service. The relation 
between military service aifd civilian work experience 
ean be more fully investigated when the 197^ youth co- 
hort dat^i become avarlable; !,.KX) rc;spondents in this 
group were serving in the armed forces at the time of 
the initial intervie^y. ^ 

Two tjHrent sluaies of the l%6 young men point to 
the potential value of changing jobs. Btjcker and Hills 
have found that unemployment can havt a positive im- 
pact on the Juture level of wages, especially when job- 
lessness leads to enrollment in a job training program.'^ 
Kohen has shown that a substantial number of the 
young men have returned to **what is often character- . 
ized as youth's milling around in the labor market."'^ 
Evidently, >youth amass valuable infofmation about the 
labor marker as they move from job to job. U^iemploy- 
ment has costs, however, and Grasso has shown that 
blacks pay a higher price for joblessness in terms of lost 
wages than do whites.*' 



Paul j^drisani and] Kohen have shown that amimg 
young blde-collar ,wj>iTcers collective bargaining cover- 
age reduces the likelihood of unemployment Unioni/ji- 
tioiT also contributes to substantial improvement in 
lunirly earnings: ^'estimates of the relative net earnings 
advantage of the union/zed Vange from 14 |>ercent 
an>ong black nonfarm laborers to ?2 percent among 
white nonfarm laboitrs 

Another example of research on young men for which 
the conclusions may be equally applicable to young 
women is a 1979 dissertation by Steven Myers, titled 
**Working in College; Risk or Return?" Myers conclud- 
ed that holding a job during the freshman year reduces 
the probability of finishing the school year and earning 
higher post-school wages, but holding a job in the last 
years of college has little or no detrimental eflecl on 
completion and a positive impact on later earnings. 

Iwo studies of returns to education are based on 
data from the youth cohorts of both sexes, Raudall H. 
King found that although dropouts may earn higher 
initial wages, all tlK)se who graduate from (jigh^school 
enjoy a clear long-term wage advantage even if they do 
not attend college -'^ I his advantage develops partly be- 
cause graduates are more likely to be chosen k}x train- 
. ing programs. Fhe evidence also^suggesled ^hat em- 
ployers may use the high school diptoma as a screening 
device for blacks and women. King omitted college stu- 
dents from his study, thus understating his estimate of 
the value o|^high school graduation. 

Fwusing on coHege graduates who entered the labor 
market^in the late I960's and the early I970\. Herbert 
S. Parnes and Gilbert Nestel have investigated changes 
in graduates' labor market status compared with high 
school graduates and college dropouts. They found 
that male graduates enjoyed lower unemployment rates, 
higher Occupational status, and substantially higher av- 
erage hourly earnings: female graduates had less unem- 
ployment, but much weaker earnings improvement than 
did males and Virtually no improvement in iKCupational 
status. Parnes and Nestel found little evidence of any 
deterioration in cx?eupational status among graduates 
between the late 1960's and the early |970\. 

Comparing youth of diffluent eras 

Together with the earlier surveys of youth, the data 
forthcoming from the new 1979 youth cohort will per- 
mit many comparative studies across economic climates 
from the late I960\ to the early 1980\. To facilitate 
comparisons, the new youth cohort questionnaire was 
designed to obtain data ^^ompatible with that from the 
original cohorts, but it includes important new measv 
ures as well. For example, it includes a series of ques- 
tions ^bout sfgniticant role models, perceived influences, 
and cultural heritage. Responses in this 'area will allow 
a more sophisticated description of attitudinal influences 
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on luboi inarkcl bctmvioi than has boon possible before 
In addition, because the new youth tohorl is lIuHhrsi lo 
uuhule respondenis serving m the armed for/es at the 
tune of the initial interview, hibtii market etltvts of null- 
tary service can be better deteiinined Ovcrsamphng of 
economically disadvantaged groups ahd a series of ques- 
tions about employment and training programs targeted 
to serve them wdl |vrmit mo\x accurate evaluation of 
these programs Data from the initial interview will.be 
available on computer !a|>es for public use in the spring 
of 1980/' 

A lO-year report on the original young men's cohort 
IS now in preparation and will also be ready early in 
1980 Included will be the results of an investigation of 
the degree lo which young men were differentially insu- 
. lau^d from the eii>iu>mic adversity of the 197tVs as a re- 
sult of their location m diHerent stvtors of the eeonomy 
This study will include an analysis of tii^nds in relative 
opportunities for blacks tluring the (H'liod. 

Another stuily will f^KUs on job search behavior and 
the relationship bctwcei^ unemployment and migration. 
Ajhird will describe cfii'nges in returns to education 
and training between 1 97 1 and 1^76. Ihis will include 
an aiudysis of the extent to which "over-education" 
may affect labor force behavior I lie 10-year* report on - 
the yoiftig men will also include a further investigate^ 
of the long-term effects of teenage unemployment /in 



addition, the impact of the 1974 75 recession will be 
examined, including the means of support young men 
used during the |HMiod. the demographic groups that 
benclited from unemploymet^t insurance, the groups 
that partieiplited in training programs, and the groups 
that benclited from finnl stamps, welfare, and wives* 
earnings. Ihe eflects of the recession on the employed 
will also Ik exannned to detcrnnne if they had lower 
wages or decreased mobility, or both. 

Ihe ilata to complete the !(>-year interview of young 
women will be available during 1980. and an analytical 
report will be fiepared. Studies of the young women\ 
data will examine chanjtes in family composition, mari- 
lld status, labor force participation, income adequacy, 
education, health, and attitudes towards women's roles. 
Additionally, the mother-daughter data may provide in- 
sight into whether maternal work experience and en- 
couragement allect young wonienN work attitudes, work 
participation, educational attainment, and fertility.^- 

Ihis brief survey of recent fhidings offers an idea of 
the wide range of questions about the labor market ex- 
perience of youth which can be usefully addressed with 
NLS data. Researchers from around the coHqtry have 
made use of the NLS data through public-use tapes. 
Results of their work have been and will continue to be 
Ijelpful in the formation of public policies jflfecting 
young people ^ ["] 
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Sk\' \\v\W\\ S Paincs. the Natmnal 1 oiigiUuliiiat Siii\c>s Now 
V|^|.l^ foi I aboi Market Rcscurch. ' •inwrhaft f-amomw Ki-vicw, May 
p|i 244 A itvcMl ilcst ripniMi of ilu* MI.S npi^caral in James 
I tVtciMHi. Wink .iiui MHiiyvonoinic life c>vU's an agriula for lon- 
KKiuliiul losoaKh/ Mottthlv Lat\}r Rfvu-w. Ifhiuaiy M*)?*). pp 2^ 
27 MoTo lU-iailcJ niforniation and a list of Ml NrS-kiscil sfKvial ro- 
pculs aic available ui ihe MS HumihooK (C'oliiinbiis. Ohio. \)\v Ohio 
Stale I ni\eisii\. (Vnlei foi thinian Resoti^co RescarLh. I^)7<)) 

AttMlion levels are small Ihe ycmng women's cohort begun in 
P)(>8 mm iiKliules \.<>2 \ women, a etunplelion latc of 76 percent Ihe 
vonng nK-n\ cohort of ^.im who wrre age 14 lo 24 tn l%6 now has 
respondents, a 70 7 (u'lvent eiunpletion rate 
Annual interviews are c^Mulncled for the hrst 6 years within each 
of the >inmg |H(>plc\ cohi>rts After h years, biennial lolephone siir- 
vevs and |H'rsoiu»l mter\icws at ^-year intervals are conducted 

the Hiueau of the Census hav designed samples and conducted in- 
terviews fi>r all cohorts except the new 1^7^) youth cohort, for which 
the National (>pim<m Research (Vnler at the I'nivorsity of C'hicago is 
dcnng the field work 

Ihe Nl S also mchide older cohtuls men age 4^ to when 
fust interv jewed ii> h)66 and women age U> to 44 wfien first inter- 
viewed In l%7 Manv of the uidiMdiials intor\iONved in the four co- 
horts begun dming the I^W>\ lr\e in the same households there are 
1.84^ mother daughter parrs and 1,102 father -son pans 

• I ois n Sh^iw. 1>(H'\ / /w/fv in a Siniilt'^Pan-nt humily Affa t Hi)ih 
Si fuml i'ottiphunn for Younj^ H'orncn'^ 

I rank Mott and I ois I) Shaw. Hork and hmtilv tn thv Sclu>i}i . 
I ravinti Yean. 

Ihnl p 1 2 

Richard I Shi>i tliiige. Uw flvf\>thvtnul I.alH)r Market KcKfhyn\c of 



Hhu k linfi White Women to a Sational Pny^nim of Free l\iv ian^ Cen- 

tcr\. ^ ' 

f rank Moll and Havid Shapiro. "Work and Motherhood/' \^[\ 65 
101. and "Labor Supply Ikhuvior of l*ros|>ecHve and New Mothers ** 

[\'m(}sraph}\ Mi\\ p\y |9g 208 

I rank Mot I and Syl via Moore. •The Causes of Mantal Oisnip- 
noil Among Young Aniencaii Women.'* Journ<jl of Mornaf^e and the 
Familw May h>7*), pp. .^55 65. ^ 

' J hid., p P) 

Steven Sandell and Rex Johnson. "Young Women and fligher 
r.ddcaliori." Year\ for IM'Cision !\\ pp 35 M 

'Palrrcia Biilo and Carol Jusenius, "(Vcupational Hxpeetations for 
Age 3?,*' pp 137 

Havid Shapiro and Iimothy Carr. "Investments in llurriai^ Capi- 
tal and the luurirngs of Young Women," Yeor\ for Decniotj !V\ pp 
14^ 67 ' 

\Steveii Sandell and Peter Koenig. "The Cicographic Mobility of 
Young Women and I lieir f'aniilics." year\ for IXrnion I\ , pp 1 77 

I'lorewce M Casey', ed. Work Attitudes and^ Work Experienee. I'.S. 
IVpt of Labor R&O iiiono|fraph 60. 1^70 sk* also hurl Aiidrrsani 
and others. Work Attitudes and Labor Market Expi'rienci'. (Philadel- 
phia, leniple rnrversily Center for labor and lluillan Resourvcs. 
I<^7^)) 

" Hrran K Ikvker and Stephen M Hill, leenai^e Ijkuk oJ Contra?! 
and Adult Vnemplovment: atid " hnlay's leenagt iiiieru|>loyed to- 
morrow's working poor**'* Monthly Ldhor Review. Janiiarv i*)7^ pp 
6^) 71- " ' 

It rs rnieresting to note that Ihe Rev Jesse Jackson's nationwide 
"PI SH for I xcellence*' pn^grani addiesses this problem directly 
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JohA (ir»«)io Mild Anilrrw Kohcn. "Ihc l orniatioii mul Rcvihioii 
oi (JoiiU by Y(>u>ig Men.'* iartrr l^fr\h<>MU\ M, pp^M 48 

John <iriiNv> jiihl Slcvcii Mycin. "Ihc I ab<>> MiiHrt Iflcvls of In 
/ vcMnicnt in Huiiun Capital. ' ?3 ^3 

Sec. (i)r cxuniplc. Kich»rd B IVccnuii. Vhv Hdui attni* Amtrt 
am (New York. AcAdettiic l»rn\v l*)7ft). pp 201 Ott 

l*iitnci« Sh)cldH. /V Determinant^'' of Server m rhv irmiHi t\}tt^ 
DunnfH the V iet Sam Era, pp I 2^ ^ 

' Pulrtciii Shields mid Andrew Kohen. 'i>elerininAnl\ tind (\>n«ve- 
quen^YH o\ Service in I he Arinal h^>rce^ l>iiiiinc^ihe Viel Nam hr«." 
i arevr lhre\hold\ M. pp 

* Hiiun I- Becker and Stephen M •llills. IWrniffv Vnemplovmvnt 
Stffrte KvtJeHi^w of the l.on)( Run }\fiet t «>/f hwx*'v 

* Andrew Kohen. **Aniece\i«nis and ronsemieiices ol (KviipHtional 
Mobilily.'* Caret t lhre\hold\ IK pp I^K 

Jt>hn I (irrtsso. "!>iniensions of >'outh Uncniploynient." pp 



12^ M 

" f^Aul AiulriMiin and Andrew Kohen. "llnioiii/ation nnd the l.aboi 
Market r.x|>eiieiKes of N'oung Hhie-(\>lliu Woikeis." i an^'r ! hn'\h 
oUis 1. p \\ 

' Kandall II King. VHe Labin-^Markct Con\e<iuena'\ o/ Pn>ppinf( 
Out of Hiffh Si'hik)!, pp 61 

'•"Meiberl S Purne^ and Gilbert Neniel. " I he I'.arly Taboi Market 
l'X|x*iience of C ollege (iiaduales." |>a|>er prCHenleil at tile Uil Nalion- 
nl Conference on Higher I'diication. C^hicago. March 22 2 V 1^77 

^ l>ala fioiii the five NI S cohorts are available at i:i>st on c<>niputer 
tapes from the Pubhc I'se (>f!kc Iho Centcf fi>r Human Rcmuuco 
Research. !^70l North High Street. Worthir^gtoii. Ohio 4.U)K? 

Margaret Mead observeil that she was if third generation profes- 
sional wtHuan in Biavkberry »f/rt(er (New York. l\Kk«l !kH>ks. I*)75). 
p '^V The inolher-duughter analyses will appeal in a re{K)r( on the 
older woiiien's cohort to be publishcti in 1^80. 



Growing up fast in a factory 



. Many parents frankly adintttcd thatMhe tiiflucnc! of ' 
factory life on thetr children wtis bad and that ihcy learned 
much from thetr asscKtates that was to be regretted. Com- 
plaints -were sometimes made of the rough language, sea* 
soned with profanity, which overseers addressed to them 

On the other hand, places were vtsitcti, usually large 
ci>ncerns. where the just and considerate character of the 
nianager raisedNthe tone of the whole establishment, , . . 
Certain conditions were observed unfavorable to morality. 
One was the ftitlure to secure in the average factory the 
proper privacy of the sexes Closets, though separate, were 
so placeil in relation fj) each other and the workrmim that 
they were in full vieNV of persons of both sexes working in 
thetr vicinity Women were rarely pfrovided with retiring * 
rwms where they could put on and take off the outer gar- 
ments they wore in the factory. The idle time of boys 
whose work was not ctNnttnuous was u.sually spent in a 



way possibly more unfavorable to their moral growth than 
the Jabor they performed was to their physical develop- 
ment ... At a glass factory many of the boys coming from 
work were observed to have cigarettes or pipes in their 
mouths. 'They pick thai up very sm^i/* the ovcrst*er re- 
marli^ed. At a brewery, beer was given away not only to 
the adult employees, but to the boys and girls, the boys re- 
ceiving I pint and the girls half a pint every uoou find eve- 
ning. Children at work often appear older than they really 
are. Childhood with them seems to end at the beginning of 
labi>r, '*rhey are no longer children after they go to work." 



Hannah R. Sii^ai i. 

Child Labi^r in thv United States. 
lUilletm 52 (Bureau of Labor. May I^HM)^. ?I6 
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The difference a year makes 
in the Nation's youth work force 



Special Labor force Report shows , 
that employment of students, graduates, 
and dropouts increased L 1 million 
in the year ended October 1978, but 
jobless rate still exceeded 10 percent 



Anni Mi D<n (iAi L Yoi N<i 

Thtt employment situation for youths (age 16 to 24 
years) was .significantly better in October 1978 than it 
had tK*cn a year earlier The improved job situation was 
evident among youths, both in school as well as* out of 
school 

Overall, the nurnber of employed youths increased by 
I I million from (Ktober 1977 t(K)ctober 1978. <S<e ta- 
ble I ) The increase appears particularly large in view of 
the fact that this segment of the population* after rising 
very rapidly for over a decade, is now beginning to level 
off: over this I -year period, it increased by less than 
3(XMXX) overall, and the number of youths age 16 to 19 
actually declined slightly ' 

the large increase, in youth employment* which 
matched the previoAiv year's increase* was accompanied 
by further increanes in labor force participatioru particu- 
larly amoug young women. The result was only a mod- 
erate decline in unemployment, with the number of 
jobless youths dropping by 250,000, Nearly all of this 
decline (Kcurred among youths no ior/gcr in school, 
whose unemployment rate declined from 11.9 to 10.0 
percent. For youths in school*. the unemployment rate 
declined only niarginally over the year.* 

Data on the family income of youths show that the 
likelihood of youths being in KCh(K>l and working in- 
creased with family income. Youths from lower income 
families were somewhat less likely to bt in the labor 



Anne Mvl>t)uyall Yminj? is ;in iv4»M4mHs! in the Ottkr of C ^urcnt l;n»- 
pl4>>tuent AfKilvMS. Hurnui of hih*)r SlntislKs 



force and* if in the labor force, much morf; likely to be 
unemployed. 

Recent trends 

Most of the increase in the student labor force be- 
twe<;n 1977 and 1978 was accounted foC by high school 
students. As the college population edged downward, 
the number of college students in the labor -iqjrcc re- 
mained about the same as in 1977, despite a rise in par- 
ticipation rates. The number of unemployed high school 
and college students and their unemployment, rates were 
essentially unchanged (tver the year. Sehdol schedules 
impose 'SubstanftaV limitations on the availfli^ility of 
rnany youths for work, By October 197^^9 of 10 stu- 
dents who held jobs were wjorking J)art timf^ or. ^f unem- 
ployed* were Icwking fop part-time work. In contrast* th^ 
great majority of their peers no longer in school worked 
at, or were lcK>king for, full-time jobs. (Sec taWfc 2.) 

Among youths not in school, the number with job;* 
rose nearly 900,000 from O^^tober 1977 to October 
1978. substantially more than their increase in the labor 
force. The exfl^ansion in employhient was shared by 
both young men and women, blacks and whites, and 
school dropouts and high school graduates. The num- 
ber of employed college graduates showed no significant 
change over the year, but a higher proportion of college 
graduates than of persons with less education was 
employtfd. ' ^ 

A large diflference between the labor force participa- 
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lion rales of black sludenls ami of while sludcnts 
persislcil in 1978. The rate for black high schm^l slu- 
dcnts age 16 to was only half thai for while stii- 
"\ dents. Participation by black college students in campus 
work-study programs may account in part for the nar- 
rowing of the difference between the black and the 
white college sUident participation rates. 

The gap between the labor force participation rates of 
white teenagers and black teenagers not in school has 
increased in recent years. Whereas the rate of young 
white men remained between 87 and 90 percent for the 
past 20 years, that of young black men was more than 
10 percentage points lower in 1978 than in 1960 (76 



percent compared with 89 percent). Various hypotheses 
have been suggested for this decline. One notes that 
much of the employment growth in recent years in re- 
tail trade and service industries, which employ largi 
numbers of young workers, has been in suburban areas 
rather than in the central cities where the large concen- 
tration of black youths lives. AJso, many industrial 
plants have moved to fringe 'areas that are difficult to 
reach for city residents. A study conducted in a large 
metropolitan area indicates that,jhe Employment prob- 
lem in the ghetto is not lack of jobs biU lack of all but 
casual jobs ' Others point to a petceived lack of pros- 
pelts ^or upward mobility in the jobs that do exist/ 



T«bl« 1. Employment sUhit oft>««tom a^e 16 to 24 yvarv, 
rac#. 1t77 and 1978 

|Niifi)t}ers iM thtxinAtHls) 
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Whatever the reasohjl for chc decrease in black labor 
force parCicipaCioir as iiieasureil by the CiirretU Popula- 
tion Snrvry. the data indicate thai most jobs held by 
teenagers require little training or cx|>erience; ^tbat is. 
most are jobs that generally iiave no direct relation to 
jobs held later in life. 

Dropouts at a diiwdvantage 

Over> million youths who were not in school in Oc- 
tober 1978 had left before cinnpieting high schm>l. 
About 23 percent of the white youths not enrolled in 
school were dropouCS, as werevl6 percent of the blacks 
not enrolled and 54 percent of the out-of school His- 
panic youths. Although some of these dropouts will 
probably earn at least a high scIkh)! equivaleticy cwttft- 
cat^, the lack of educational credentials places theqi at 
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u diHadvaiUagc in conipctitioti with the nmjority of their 
peers who hold either a high schiu)! or college diploma 
l abor force participation is lower for dropouts than for 
graduates no longer in Hch(H>L regardless of age Proba- 
bly some of the factors thai cause students to leave 
schiH>l also keep them out of the work force J he unem- 
ployment rate for dropouts in 1^78 was more than dou- 
ble that of high schiK>l graduates and three times that 
of college graduates, in part because a disproportionate 
number of them were teenagers 

Recent sraduates 

About half of the 3 2 million youths who had gradu- 
ated from higli scl)m>l m 1978 were iif college by^Vto-^ 
ber of that year (See table 3 ) There was no statistically 
signifloani difference between the proportions of young 
men and women or of bhicks and whites continuing on 
to college l\\c college enrollment rate for each of these 
^ groups was relatively stable, about 50 percent, for the 
1974 78 periiKi However, because of the higher pro- 
portions of blacks and Hispanics who drop out of high 
sch(H>l before graduating, the numbers who go on to 
college become a relatively smaller proportion of their* 
population ^ 

Labor f%|fe participation rates for new high scIuh>I 
graduates, whether or not ^enrolled in college, were 
about the same m (Vtober 1978 as a year earlier, when 
they had reached record levels. Since 1970. the labor 
force participation rate of new high school graduates at- 
tending college full lime has increased by ^ percentage 
points, to 39 percent The rise in labor force participa- 
tion by students has been attributed, in part, to infla- 
tionary pressures encountered in meeting college-related 
and other costs Among newly enrolled studAts. fough- 
ly 20 percent in both 1970 and 1978 came from families 
with moderate incomes ($7,500 jn 1970 and $15,0a) 



in 1978) Ihwever. all students, regardless of family in- 
come. ncTd ca^i for a wide range of iten)s. and part- 
tiine jobs provrthr both money and. |H'rhaps. useful 
w6rk exfKMience Also» many colleges give credit for. or 
otherwise encourage, work ex|XMience that applievs con- 
cepts taught in the classroom. 

New high school graduates not in college also in- 
creased (heir labor force rate signiticai\tly since 1970. 
The labor force participation rate among female high 
schiH>l graduates rose by more than 10 jKMcentage 
points, as a growing proportion of young women post- 
poned marriage and childbeaiing or continued to work 
after becoming wives *• ^ 

Family income a factor 

A special tabulation of school enrollment and labor 
force data by family income for |KMsons 16 to 19 years 
old in (X-tober 1977 confirms the hypothesis thai the 
IKTcentage of youth in school tends to rise with fannly 
income:^ ♦ 



Income All 

Under $IO.(KX) 70 

IvKMKK) to $14,999 . . 7,^ 

$i5.(KX)and over . 78 



Men IVomrn IVhitc Hhick 

' bl 73 67 77 

72 78 74 84 

79 78 81 84 



. School enrollment status was the most important de- 
terminant of labor force participation for youths at all 
family income levels. However, whether or not enrolled 
in school, youths in families witK relatively low annual 
incomes were less likely to be in the labor force than 
those in higher income families. 

As shown in table 4, the labor force participation 
rate of male tc^enagers in families with less than $10,000 
annual income was more than 10 percentage points 
lower (both for those in and out of school) than the 
rate for those in families with incomes of $15,0(X) or 



T«bl« 4. Labor forc« activity of paraona aga 16 to 19 yaara living at homa. by achool anrollmant atatua, family Income 
and aax. October 1977 . 
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more. The difference in rates was even greater among 
yt)ung wtnncn I he low labor force rates for youths in 
families with less than $IO.(XX) income partially rcfkvt 
the low labor force rales for blacks, both m and out of 
school, who are concentrated m the lowest income 
group Over 3 of ^ black teenagers but only ! of S 
white teenagers were from families with less than 
tlO.CXX) income 

I'ncmployinent rates among teenagers, regardless of 
school status, were highest for those in fannlies with 
less than 1i!().(XX) income (Hall unemployed teenagers 
for whom famdy income data were available in (Xtober 



1^77. 37 percent were in families with annual incomes 
below $10,000, and about 15 percent were in families 
with annual incomes of $35,000 or more. (See table 5 ) 
The rentaining unemployed youths were about equally 
divided between families with incomes of $10,000 to 
$14,999 and $15,000 to $24,999 A greater proportion 
of youths not in schcH)l than tho.se in school were in 
families with incomes below $10,000. 47 percetit versus 
30 percent. Relatively more than twice as many blacks 
as whites and more .of thj^)se riot jmi^ sd^wl than' in 
school were in families with less' than $10,000 
income. q 



Itiix topofi IS basal prinuiril> ot\ supplcnu'iHai y qucsluwis in ifio 
<Vv*tH'i I'>7S tunont tV>pulmii)n Siifvoy. ci>iuliiclc<l and labiilalal 
fof iIk- HftuMu ot I ah<»r Sialislks by the Ihncim i>\ ihc U-nsiis MoM 
iiala ivlatv lo |H-fM>nx \b to 24 years of age in Ihc civiluin 
noninsimiiional popnlaMon in (he calcndai wtxk emhng (Vl 14. 
I*>7K Hau ot\ fatniK uKonie is of (Vli>hi-i 1*^77 

Siimphng viiiiabilH\ ma\ relatively large in cases where (1 
niimlxMs iiu' ^miilh Small csnniales, or small iliffcrenccs b<'«ween es| 
males, shoiihl K- miciprctcii with caution 

the most rtvent repoii m this series was piiblisliecl in Ihe AfonthL 
iMfH^r K^'vicH in June l^7s < pp 44 47) ,nul printed with addilional 
tabulai data and c\planat(>r\ notes as S|KVial I abt>i f orce Rc|>i>rj 

Vr Petei I) DiHMinget ami Micluiel J Piore. Iftwntal Labor .Vfarl 
krt\ unj \fun/X)Hvr -inalvMs (I CMngton. .Mass , l> flealh 1^71)1 
c»i K 



Robert li Hall 'Why is the tjnemploymcni Rate So High at l-nll 
l-mploymciu '*"' Br(H>kin)i% f\3fH'r on tJcononuc Ac)tvtty. No. 3 (Washing- 
ii>n. O C. The BriH>kings Institution, 1^70). 

l-ainily iftci^mc data used in thN report were deveh>pcd from the 
C"rs control card and are fviscd on the respondent's estimate of total 
family money income, before dciluctions, including personal taxes, for 
the preceding 12 months. ctKlctI in bri>ad. fixed income intervals. Ihe 
money income level of families shown on the control card may be 
Munewhat understated Use of broad intervals to ret.ord money in- 
come tends to reduce the rate of nonrcporting while mcreasing the 
likelihoiKi that the amounts re|H>rteii will be ^significantly understated 
as comparwl with results from more detailed qifestions. as are asked 
in March of each year In 1977. median family income from the Octo- 
ber control card was 21 |>ercenl loss than thp median obtnine<i fi^>m 
the March survey. * 
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Working mothers in the 1 9f0's: 
a look at the statistics [ 

More mothers entered anc^^eentered 

the labor force during the 1970's than ever 

before in U.S. history; the emerging trends 

were increases in the number of two-earner families 

with children and families maintained by women 



El l/AHI IH >VaI DMAN. AI I YSON SHF-RMAN GROSSMAN. 

Howard HAVcair. and Bfvfri y L. Johnson 



Two unforeseen developments in the !970's the plum- 
meting fertility rate and the increase in the number of 
working mothers are bound to affect American family 
life in the 1980's. Fewer women bore children, and 
those who did gave birth to one or two; on average, 
rather than the two-to-three-child norm of the I960\s. 
The l97(Vs also saw an upward surge of surprising 
strength in the labor force participation rate of mothers 
with children under age 18. Tfjus, while the number of 
children in families dropped from 65.8 million in 1970 
to 59.7 million in 1978. the number whose mothers 
worked or looked for work rose from 25.5 million to 
nearly 30 milli(Hi. 

These trends emerged in a^ setting marked by many, 
often turbulent. 'economic, social, and political changes. 
Some of the most striking of these changes, shown be- 
low, serve to illustrate the climate in which unprece- 
dented numbers of mothers worked at jobs away from 
their homes. 

Some of the more significant economic-changes were: 

• Two recessions (1969-70. 1973 -75). 

• Onset of the, highest inflation in several dec- 
ades. /V 
End of the Nation \s longest war.' y 
An energy crisis becoming more evidfent by 
mid-decade ^ 

\rhc authors artr tvonomisK in ihe Offlicc of Currcuiv^limployincnt 
.AnalvM^, BiirrHU of 1 iihor StatiMKN 



AmoK^ important changes in social mores were: 

• ^(Kiety^'s increasing acceptance df working 
. mothers. 

• Delay or postponement of having children by 
married couples in their twenties, fewer Chil- 
dren born, smaller family units. 

• More single (never married) women choosing 
to keep and raise their own or adopted chil- 
dren. 

• The advent of **h6usehusbands"' and divorced 
fathers with custody of their children. 

• Ex<;;jcedingly high rate of broken marriages, no- 
fault divorce legislation in some States, pay- 
ment of "palimony".^ 

• Widespread discussion of formerly taboo sub- 
jects, such as living arrangements of un- 
married couples. * 

ChangeH in laws and legislative initiatives included: 

• Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972r 
amending Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. 

• 1972 Amendments to the Equal Pay Act of 
1963i to extend occupational coverage. 

• Women's Educational Equity Act of 1974;* 
amended in 1978. 

• Public Law 95-555. 1978. to ban diskrimiifa- 
tion basefl on pregnancy. 

• Tax Reform Act of 1976 and Revenue Act of 
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1*>78, to cHUbliHh tax creilitH for child care 

• Amendments to the Comprehensive E:mploy^ 
mcnt and I raining Ad o\ targeting jobs 
and traming for disadvantaged women, single 
parents, displaceil homemakers. and funds for 
research on Hexitune and parf-tnne work 

• Vx\\u\\ Rights Amendm^it to U S lonstitu- 
tion. first proposed m l^2.V approvcil by C on- 
gress (House in 1^71. Senate, in 1972) and rati- 
fied by 35 of 38 renuued States through 
mid-1979; requires ratification by 3 more 
Statrs before June 30. 1*>82 

Against this bfickground. more than a,nullion women 
|>er year, on average, joined the labor force; ihe greatesi 



jpcrcentage increase in women's labor force raten oc- 
curreil for those with children under age 6. The ^uaU 
-^vorker family betame a more solid part of American 
life, and the number of women maintaining their own 
families, very frequently with youiig children in th^ 
home, rose to the highest level ever recorded in this 
country. 

It is appropriate to examine these and other factors 
in greater detail during the International Year of the 
,ChikM979, for these chan^es^will affect the quality of 
(he lives of millions of children in the 1980's. Family 
si/e, employment status and earnings of family mem- 
bers, education of parents an<| family income are only 
a few of the characteristics that are reviewed in (his ar- 
tfde. ' 



I. Numbers of children 



By March 1^78. 2^ 7 million children 50 percent of 
the Nation s 5^.7 million children under age had 
mothers in the labor force In 1^70. comparable figures 
were 25 5 million and 3^ percent (table 1). This as- 
tounding growth was accompanied by a dramatic de- 
cline in the children's population, due. in part, to, 
disparate trends such as the delay oi marriage among 
today's young women, the steep decline in the bi/th 
rafc, and the increasing number of broken marriages. 

Accelerated work activity among yoiing mothers was 
more pronounced in the year ended in March 1978 than 
in most previous years in the 1970\s. The labor force 
participation rate for mothers under age 35 with pre- 
schiH)l children increased from 41 to 45 percent. As a 
result, the number of children under age 6 whose moth- 
ers were in the labor force rose by neariy 450.000. This 
growth accounted for more than half of the total 1977- 
78 increase in the number of children wit^ working 
mothers By March 1978. 4 of \b children under age 6 
had mothers irt the labor force, .compared with fewer 
than 3 of 10 in 1970, 

At the same time, the number of children living with 
one |>arent continued moving upward ^ in 1978, neariy 
1 1 million were living with' either their mother or father, 
almost 50 percent more than in 1970. This number has 
been climbing steadily throughout the decade, reflecting 
the heightened incidence of marital disruption and the 
growing iKcurcnce of parenthood among nevcr-married 
women, Between 1970 and 1978. the number of chil- 
dren living with their fathers only has increased sub-" 
stantially; yet. most children living with one parent 
resided with their mothers. Black children were far' 
more likely than white children to be living with one 
parent (49 and 14 percent). ^ ^ 
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Whether in one- or two-parent Jamilies. older chil- 
dren were more likely than preschoolers |o have work- 
ing mothers. For example.^ 56 percent of all children 
between the ages of 14 and 17 in two-parent families 
had mothers in the labor foi^ce. compared with 50 per- 
cent of the 6-to- 13-year-olds ahd 39 percent of the chil- 
dren under age 6. These proportions were substantially 
higher for children who lived with their mothers only; 
however, the same order prevailed (table 2). 

' Socioeconomic chgiracteristics 

^Proportionately more Mack than white children had 
mothers in the labdr force (64 A'ersuii 47 percent). At' 
every age level, a greater proportion of black than white 
cTiildren in two-fihfent families had working mothers. 
But, in one-parent families the situation was reversed; a 
larger share of white than black children were living 
t)nly with a working mother (table 3). Children of His- 
panic origin were less apt than cither white or black 
children to have A mother in the labor force. 
" Regardless of face, ethnic origin, or family type, chil- 
.dren whose mothers were in the labor force were in 
families with tconjTiderably higher incomes, on average^ 
than were children whose mothers were neither working 
^nof looking for work. For all two-parent families, medi- 
an income in 1977 was about $20,000 when the mother 
^yorked, compared with more than $17,000 when she 
did not. 

Generally, white children were more likely than black 
children to be in families with higher incomes. Among 
^hite children in two-parent families, median income 
^s. $20,400 when the mother worked and $17,600 
when she did not. Comparable median incomes for 
black families were $l6.1tX)and $ll»p(X). 
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I ho ccu>iu)inic bonofits \\u\\\y working molhors luo 
able t() provide thoir children can roprosoni a major 
share of iheir oflsprmgs' supporl. In March h>78, 23 
, iKTcenl {LV8 nnlhon) of all children under age 18 were 
in families in which ihen fathers were either absent 
(10.0 nullion), unemployed (1.8 million) or out of tlie 
labor force (2.0 nullion). As in previous years, more 
than half of all black clnltfren were in one of these cir- 
cumstunces as were nearly onc-tifth of all white chil- 
dren. Over the year ended in March 1^78, the total 
number of children in these ciic;umstances lenuuned 
constant as the increase in the luirtiber with absent fa- 
thers "was ofl\et by the decline in the numbcM\>vith un- 
employed fathers In each of these situations^ family 
income was significantly enhanced by a working n)oth- 
er F'ollowing is the median income of families in 1^77, 
by labo? force status of the parents in March h)7X: 



Father absent 
F-ather unemployed 
Father not in (he labor 
force 



Mother in labor 
foriv 
VS,|{H) 
1 }AiX) 

12. MX) 



Mother not in 
hilxyr force 
% 4,4(X) 



Family size 

r From 1^70 to. 1^78, the average numb<^i' of children 
in fannhes dropped from about 2.3 to a little more than 
1.^ for nuirried-couple families .and for families 
nuiintamed by women. Regardless of family tyf>e, chil- 
dren whose mothers worked were in smaller families 
than were those whose mothers were not working. 
When the fuothei worked^ the number of children aver- 



aged 1^)1 for nmrried-couple Tanulies and 1.79 for fami- 
lies maintained by women, (."omparabie figures for fami- 
lies with mothers outside the labor fi)ice were 20^ anil 

2.18. 

The reduction in average family si/e is a direct reflec- 
tion of tlie lower birth jates of the I970\. In 1970. 

A* 

there were 18.4 buths |>er I. (XX) (Hrrsons in the popula- 
tion and 87 9 births |hm !.(XX) women 1^ to 44 years of 
age, the prime childbearing ages/* l^ight years later, 
these rates had dropped to 1^3 and 66 4 While still 
among the lowest ever recorded, they have edged up- 
ward since the trough of mid-decade.^ Further increases 
in the birth rate are ex|>eCted to some extent* as women 
now in their late 20's and early 30*s are beginning to 
have the children tkey delayed bearing, at the outset of 
the decade. In addition, large numbers of women lH>rn 
ihiring the high point of the post -World War II baby 
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biH>m are presently in or about to enter then prune 
chiliibeanng years. 

Even with the projected iiKroasc ni the luiinber of 
births, average family si/e is exjwted to remain at 
about 2 1 children per family, as tmlay s young women 
plan to have fewer children than did women of other 
generations. In 1977. 74 percent of all wives age 18 to 
24 expected to have no more than 2 children'^ com pareil 
to 64 percent m 1971 and 45 percent m 1967.' Typical- 
ly, wives who were in the labor force ex|>ected to have 
smaller families and to have their children later than 
those wfu) were out of the work force. For example, 
birth expectations for wives age 25 to 29 averaged 2.0 if 
they were working and 2 4 if they were not « 

Costs of children 

Many studies show that few parents in today s indus- 
trialt/c\l siKieties anticipate any tvonomic benefits from 
then children; rather, they value them for the emotiy^W 
and psychological satisfactions they provide ^ in con- 
trast, in other, more agrarian. s(Kieties and in tlie rural 
history of the United States, the value of oflspring in- 
cluded a largt monetary component. Parents depended 
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on their children to help with tlie family farm or busi- 
ness and for sup|K)rt when they reached old age. Off- 
spring were so highly valued that some families had up 
to 20 children. Adam Smith noted this in reference to 
the inhabitants of North America in the inid-17(XVs:"» 



I ahour is there so well rewarded that a numerous family of 
chikhciK instead of bciiiK a burthen is a somee of opulence 
and prosperity to the parents. Ihe lubfUir of each child, be- 
f<vre It can Icnve their house, is coinputeii to be worth a 
hundred inninds clear gam to them. • 



loday. however, children represent a clear economic 
cost to parents. These costs include the actual monetary 
outlays rcHjuired to supply the child's needs and the op- 
portunity com of the mother^ time devoted to child 
care. The Commission on Population Growth and the 
American F uture estim^te<j that, in 1977, the total di- 
rcTt cost of raising a child from birth through college 
ranged from $44,200 for those families whose after-tax 
ina^Vne was between $10,500 and $13,500, to $64,200 
for thpse whose disposable income was between $16,500 
and $20,000.11 When the earnings forgone by the mother 
were includeil, the estimated costs of raising children 
skyriKketed. ^ 

riie Commission contended that by staying out of 
the labor force until her child was 14 years old, a moth- 
er, on average, would forgo an estimated $100,000 in 
earnings, depending on her educiUional level. Earnings 
lost to a woman with an elementarVeducation were cal- 
culated to be about $75,000, while earnings lost to one 
with a post-graduate colU^e jcducation w6uld be 
$155,(XK). In any event, the estifnates of earnings 
^ ioigone far outweighed what were considered the direct 
"costs. Moreover, the marginal costs of arty additional 
children represent substantial outlays. Consequently, ' 
the combination of forgone career opportunities and ex- 
tensive costs may be among the prominent reasons 
young women are planning smaller famiiies. 

Ihe future. Although average family size in the late 
20th century will be smaller than in the past, greater 
numbers of children are projected to have working 
mothers. This growth will be especially pronounced 
mnong chifdreii under age 6 because of the expected in- 
crease in the total number of children and because more 
of their mothers are projected to be employed.' ' In fact, 
if current forecasts are accurate, the number of childrai 
under age 6 with working mothers will rise a great deal 
faster than the total numl>er of children. By I99p,Mhe 
preschool-age pgpulation is expected to be about 23.3 
million, or roughly 37 percent more than in 1978. Near- 
ly 10.5 million of these children are projected to have 
mothers in the labor force, an increase of jnore than 50 
ix'rccnt over 1978. 
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chiUlicii uiuUm age IS |HMtoimod iho dual lolo of woik- 
iM and mothoi In Maicli l^>7S, !iu)ic lliaii lialf (12 ^ 
iti^hoii) of all working wives liad cluldioii uiulci IH 
vcAis Shk'c pno, iho numlx-i of luaiiiod nuxhcrs in llio 
laboi luis iiki rased b\ af)()iil ?0 poiccnl, as \vi\cs 

wifli eInUli oii onloi od oi l ecnlercd I lie laboi "foi ee and 
diose alieadv working slarial havnig children 

Ihe ileiiiogiaphK' laelois discussed einliei laler 
niaiiiage, poslponeineni (>l child tv^aiing. sniallei family 
si/e were niaj<'>! factors in relaiu>!i lo ihc increased la- 
bor force parlicipalion of wi\es wilh children Many 
iiiolhers now are IkMIci able than in Ihe pasi either lo 
tnainfrtiti ifictr labor force partieipation durt^ig ihetr 
chtldieariiig >ears oi lo <eentei ihe labor force sooner 
than 111 past ilecades 

Anolhei factor has (>een the increase in the edhca- 
lioiial le\els of nu)l heis I he higher the educational lev- 
el achieved (all other ihiiigs being equal), the more 
likel> a pel son is to be in the labor force In March 
l^>7S, Ihe labor force participation rate t)f inarricid . 
mothers with some college was percent, compared 
with about 4^ percent lor those who did not Ihiish high 
school Since h>7(), the proportion of married mothers 
with some C(>llege has nicreased while th^ prop(>rtion 
who have not completed high school has deelineth con- 
tributing tt\ the increase m mothers' participation rate. ^ 
(n atlditioii, intangible factors such as societal accep- 
laiKe of working mothers and changes m wives* views 
of then family role\ also have contributed \o the m- 
crvasnig labor force commitment of married motl)|TS, 

Tabor force activities ^ ^ 

Participation. In March h>78. there were 2.1; million 
more wives with children under age IH in the labor force 
than there had beiMi just ^ years earlier (table 4). This 
growth III the number o\ working married mothers al- 
most all of which was among wlute women took place 
despite the fact tliat the total -j^opulatioii of wives with 
children declined by nearly a million over the period. 
Th^ combination of the decline in the number with chil- 
dren and the increase in tlie number working or looking 
for work resulted in a steep rise in the labor force partici- 
pation rate, from about 40 percent in 1^70 to 50 percent 
S yeat's later I his increase, however, reflected more the 
growing likelihood of wives to work rather than the 
change in population; only about 2 percentage points of 
the increase in ^he labor f()rce participation rate can be 
attributed to the decline in the number of married 
mothers in the population. 

I he labiM' force partrcipation rates increased for botfi 
black nuMhers and white tnothers for black women, 
frofii ^6 iHMcent in March P>7() to 66 percent in March 



P>7H and. foi white women, fioni ^8 to 48 ivrcent. Hut., 
for the black mothers, about 6 ivrcentage points of the 
increase was due to u dcvline in their population, rather 
than to an increase in labor force participation. 

Most (72 |>orcent) of the l*>70 78 labor force growth 
of marriett mothers iKCurred among those age 25 to 34. 
as their proportion in the labor force grew from 36 |>er- 
cent to 4^^ |HMyent Ihese mothers were about equally 
distributed between those whose yomig(L\st child was un- 
der a^e 6 and those whose youngest >Vas 6 or over. 

Attachment. H>e labor force participation rate of a par- 
ticular group of individuals shc>ws what proportion of 
that group IS working or looking for work at a sfXXMftc 
time. What it does not show is the job attachment of 
persons in fhe labor force; some could l>e preparing to 
retire, others eould be students looking for temporary 
jobs or working just long enough to get money for 
some s|>eOitic purpose, and others could jnst 
^looking around" to see if there is any. work that strikes 
their fancy. One way of determining how strongly at- 
tached a groijp^is to market work is to get data on the 
number i^f weeks Ihe persons in that group worked dur- 
ing an entire calendar year (work experience). 

Data on worl^ experience in 1977 show that married 
mothers have a strong labor force attachment. In that 
year. 58 |>ercent of the mothers had worked at M>ine 
time, up froili 51 percent in 1970. Moreover, half the 
mothers ^ith preschool children worked, compared 
with 44 percent 7 years before (table 5). As might be 



Tabl« 4. ' Labor forca status of mothara In two-par«nt 
famlllas. by aga of yoimgaat child arxl raca. March 1970 
and 1978 
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cxp<H:tcil» given the historicul diffcMriKe in their labor 
force participation rates, black married mothers re- 
mained more likely than their white counterparts to 
have worked durmg the year — 70 and 57 percenr 

The depth of mothers' conmiitment to the labor force 
can he gaugeil by the proportion who worked all year 
at full-time jobs. Between 1970 and 1977» the proVK)r- 
tion of working mothers who were employetl full time> 
all year mcreaseii from 32 percent to nearly 35 percent^ 
as mothers with presch(H)l children became more firmly 
committed to the labor market By 1977» 25 percent of 
the mothers of presch(H)l children who worketl during 
the year were doing so on a fulNtime* year-round basis, 
combining a full worklife with household and child-carc 
responsibilities. 

Contribution to f«iiiitty tncome 

Kvcn without counting their unpaid labor at home, 
working mothers make significant contributions to fami- 
ly income. The 1977 median income of two-parent fami- 
lies >yith both spouses m the labor force in March 1978 
was $20.620» compared with $17,840 when just the fa- 
ther was in the labor force (table 6). As an indication of 
the wife's contribution. howev,er. this $2,800 difference 
is much too low. because working mothers earned an 
avorage of $4,310 in 1977 $8,380 if they worked year 
round* full time. • 

Not surprisingly* meiiian family income is lower 
when tHe youngest child is, a preschooler ($16>630) than 
when the youngest is in schwl ($2lJ90). lo some ex- 
tent, this is due to the fact that mothers of preschoolers 
were less likely to work year round> full time than 
mothers of schwi-age children. Also, parents of pre- 
schiK>l children are likely to be somewhat younger 



Tabl« S. Work MiNKl^nc^ In 1970 and 1977 of mothers In 
twOifMHr«nt famWM, by ttgrn of child 
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than parents <)f oUler children and consequently are less 
likely to have acquired the seniority or the sam<; num- 
ber of promotions (and the concomitant extra earnings) 
that their older counterparts majy have. 

Real income. Like other families, the real income (in- 
come adjusted for price changes) of two-parent families 
with children has not risen very much in the years since 
1970. When both spouses worked, their real median in- 
come increased by only about 4 percent over the period 
1970- 77, just barely exceeding the rate of inflation. 
This period has included not only the shvpest price in- 
creases in decades, but also two recessions — one of 
- which was the worst since the 1930*s. Thus, family in- 
come growth was sharply constrained relative to the 
1960's when the real income of two-parent families rose 
by 38 percent. 

Wives without children - a comparison 

The patterns of labor force participation of married 
mothers differ in many respects from the patterns, of 
wives with no children under 18. Factors such as the 
ages of these wives and the effects of child-care respon- 
sibilities account for many of the differences. 

Wives without children under 18 are, on the whole, 
older than those with children. About 80 percent of the 
wives without children were 35 years or over (including 
more than 50 percent who were over age 55)» compiared 
with less than half the married mothers. Thus, overall, 
50 percent of married mothers were working or loi^king 
for work in March 1978 compared with 45 percent of 
the wives without children (table 7X 

Howcven when age-specific labor force participation 
rates are compared, the impact of chilcl-care responsibil- 
ities becomej^ evident; 76 percent of the !6-to- 24- year- 
old wives without children and 81 percent pf those 24 
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T«bl# 7. 8«l#ct«d charact^rtatkst of wIvm, by pf«Mnc« 
of own chHdr#n und«r 10 yMrt, March 1976 
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to 34 were in the labor force, compareil wifch 40 and 4Q 
percent of the mothers 

The effect of child-carc rcsfX)nsibihtios is also relUvt- 
eil ill differences in unemployment; inaiiied inothers arc 
considerably more likely than wives without children to 
be unemployed In March 1^78, the iniemployment rate 
for married mothers was 6 2 percent, while that for 
wives without children was just .V9 |KTcent Also, 
mothers of very young children were more likely than 
mothers of teenagers to be uneinpK)yc\l: the unemploy- 
ment rate of mothers whose youngest child was under ^ 
years was 114 percent, while^ the rate for those whose 
youngest was 14 to 17 years was only 3.4 percent. 

Other differences in the labor force participation of 
these two groups of wives reflect economic n<?cessity as 
well as age and child-care factors For instance, among 
wives with less than a high schiH>l diploma, the labor 
force participation rate was higher for mothers (43 per- 
cent) than for those without children (27 percent). This 
may be partly because wives with relatively little formal 
sch<H>ling are likely to have husbands with sinular edu- 
cational background^ Und who, consequently, would 
have lower earnings/ Also, where the husband\s income 
level was low (under $l().00(f^. wives with children were 
far more likely to work than those without children un- 
der age 18. reflecting both the financial burden of chil- 
dren and the fact that more than 3 of 4 wives without 
children whose husband's incomes were below $10,000 
were over age 45. 

These findings clearly show inothers* labor force at- 
tachment IS strong and that their contribution to faniily 

III. Mothers in 



income is quito significant. But. it is equally evident 
that child-care responsibilities do restrict their labor 
force activities. Nonetheless **. . . families in which both 
wives and husbands work are commonplace. Thys. 
dual-worker families are now a modal pattern at least 
for a portion of most families* cycle"'^ 

one*parent families 



One of the most dramatic changes in family structure poverty level, compared with 15 of 100 of those 
during the 1970's has been the increase in the number maintained by the father only. Thus, children in one- 
of one-parent families. In March 1978. neariy I of 5 . parent families maintained by the mother are far more 
families with children under age 18 was maintained by likely to live in poverty, have inadequate housing, re- 
a parent who was either divorced, separateil. widowed ceive inadequate health care, obtain insufficient educA- 
or never married; 8 years earlier. I of 9 families was tion and training, and experience fewer job op- 
maintained by a single parent. This accelerated growth portunities. Often these experiences in their childhood 
in the number of one-parent families a iVi million in- and youth affect them throughout their adult lives. 
crease was far greater than that registered during the The unprecedented in(;rease during the 1970*s in the 
preceding. two decades (table 8). These 5.7 million sin- number of one-parent families occurred mainly among 
gle-parcnt families are of special concern because 2 of 5 those maintained by women. The most prominent factor 
are living below the poverty level, compared with 1 of - influencing this tremendous increase was the rising inci- 
16 twcvparent families. dence of marital breakup."^ Since 1970. the divorce rate 

For the most parL one-parent families were main- in this country has grown froijh 3.5 per thousand popu- 

tained by mothers; omy 540,000 were maintained by fa- lation to 5.1 per thousand. (From 1950 to 1970. the 

thcrs. and' they rarely faced the economic diffi- rate of divorce rose from 2.6 to 3.5 per thousand.) Ah; 

cutties encountered in families with a njiother only. The other, less important factor, h&s been the rising propor- 

widc economic disparity between these two types of tion of births outside of marriage. By 1975. 14 percent 

families, is illustrated by the fact that 42 of l(K) families of all babies were born to unmarried wonlen. compared 

maintained only by a mother had incomes below the with 4 percent in 1950. In part this reflected child- 
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bearing aiiunig lecnageis, which increased from 12 to 19 
perceiu during the same period" 

Ihere is no hard evidence thai tannage mothers, 
whether married or never married, will eventually main- 
tain their own family households. However, a rcvent 
study found that early childbearing, whether of a teen- 
age iiiarriage or of a premarital birth is a good predic- 
tor o\ a woman later bet(>ming "the head of her 
family."" 

Labor force participation and Income 

Accompanying the large increases in the numbers of 
mothers heading their own families during this dcxade 
have been large gams in the numbers who are working. 
In March 1978, the labor force participation rate of 
mothers maintaining families was 65.2 percent, up from 
59.4 percent in March 1970 (table 9). Mothers who 
maintained their families were far more likely to be in 
the labor force than mothers in tw()-p4iren4 familie.s (65 
and 50 percent) and their unemployment rate (I I.I per- 
cent) was much greater than jhat of married mothers, 
(62 percent). As nught be expectefd. the labor force 
rates of mothers maintaining families varied by the aje 
of the youngest child. About 54 percent of such moth- 
ers with children under 6 years were working or looking 
for^work, compared with 71 percent of those who^^e 
children were 6 to 17 years. 

Family income. In 1977, median irjcome for one-parent 
families averaged about $6,9(X) or 37 percent that of 
two-parent families, largely because families main- 
tained by mothers had extremely low incomes. While 
the median income for one-parent^ families main- 
46 



laineil by the father was about 74 |K!rcent that of two- 
parent families, the average income of families 
mamtained by tljc mother was only 35 percent that irf 
two-parent families 

Several factors contributed to these diflTeren^es. Fami- 
lies maintained by mothers were less likely than the 
other families with children to havejiiore than one 
earner In 1977. just 19 jKMcent of such families had 
two or more earners, compared with 28 percent pf the 
one-parent families maintained by fathers and 64 per- 
cent of tKe two-parent families. Furthermore, families 
maintained' by mothvrs were more likely than other 
families to have preschool children, and the heavier 
chikt^are ^sponsibilities asscKiated with very young 
children restricted the mothers' labor force activity. 
Alsu. u very high proportion of mothers in one-par#nt 
families had not c^)mpleted high school 4 of 10 in 
1978 and low educational levels are usually a.sswiated 
with low labor force participation, high unemployment, 
and low pay. 

Fven when the mother was ni the labor force, one- 
parent family income was likely to be considerably low- 
er than that of either two-parent families or families 
maintamed by fathers. Average income in 1977 of one- 
^>arent families with working mothers ($8,400) was 56 
percent that of comparable families with fathers in the 
labor force ($14,900) and only 41 percent that of two- 
parent families with working mothers ($20,200). 
\ An exceedingly high proportion of one-parent fami- 
lies maintained by mothers had incomes below the pov- 
erty level, not a surprising fact, in view of their lower 
average income.^' Following are the percents of families 
(with children under age 18) with incomes below the 
poverty level in 1977 (data are not available for Hispan- 
ic fattiers in one-parent families): 
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AFDC mothers. Many of the poor one-parent families 
maintained by a mother relied on public assistance to 
help support the daily needs of their members. 

Aid to Families with Dependent (Shildren is the larg- 
est public assistance program helping needy, dependent 
children who live with either one or both parents or 
with relatives. Of the 3.2 ihillion'^ mothers receiving 
AFDC assistance in 1977, more than 80 percent of 
them had no husband present in the home.'' Their par- 
ticipation in the labor force was generally low and un- 
employment high. Of every 100 AFDC mothers, 41 
were full-tirtie homeniakers, 7 were "incapacitated for 
employment," 3 were receivii^ schooling or training, 
and 24 were not actively scnrking work. Of the remain- 
ing 25 who were in the, labor force, II were unem- 
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ployed, and only 14 were employed (tKc majority at 
full-time jobs). The prcdominiint occupations of the 
AFDC mother!^ who reported their employment were 
sifrvke and clerical jobs. Only a'small proportion were 
in professional and managerial jobs, a situation largely 
attributable to the fact that a high proportion (60 per- 



cent) of the AFDC mothers reporting their levels of ed- 
ucation in 1977 had not completed high schm>l. 

Race and Hispanic origin 

An examination of one-parent families would be in- 
complete if it did not look at some of the ^ffcrences in 
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laht>r force participation and income among white fnini- 
lien, black familieii, and thon* of Hispanic ongin In 
March 1^78. nearly half of all black families with chil- 
dren, compared with one-fourth of all Hispanic* and 
* one-seventh of all white families wei^e nmnt'tained by 
* one parent. Black families representeil a disproportion- 
ate share of the total one-parent families M) of l(X) 
one-parent fannlies were black, comparal with only 8 of 
l(X) two-parent families Black and Hispanic one-parent 
famHtes have lower average incomes than their White 
counterparts and are far more hkely to be living below 
the poverty level. In addition, the parent in black or 
Hispanic families was less likely to be in the labor force 
and more likely to be unemployeil than the white par- 
ent maintaining a fannly. 

Whether black, white, or Hispanic, one-parent fami- 
lies were preilominantly maintaineil by mothers While 
mothers were considerably more likely than their bliiCk 
or Hispanic counterparts to be in the labor force: nearly 
68 percent of the white, compared with W) percent of 
the black and just 38 percent of the Hispanic mothers 
maintaining families either worked or looked for work 
in March 1^78 (table 8) 

Several factors mulerlie this difference in labor force 
participation Lirst. white mothers are more likely to be 
divorced (ii 1^78. 50 percent, compared with 24 and 30 
percent for black and Hispanic mothers^ and divorced 
women have higher labor force participation rates than 
other women. Second, black and Hispanic mothers tend 
to be younger than the white mothers who maintain 
families and* also, their children tend to be younger and 
require more care. Third, black and Hispanic mothers 
in one-parent families have more children per family 
than the white mothers. Finally, the Hispanic mothers 
tend to have considerably fewer years of schooling thifn 
whites or blacks; and of course, education is a strong 
predictor of labor force participation. In March 1 978. .3 
of 7 Hispanic mothers maintaining families had 8 yeags 
or less of school, compared with about 1 of 7 black 
mothers and white mothers. 



Dnemployfnent was lower among whit« mothers 
maintaining families, for much the same reasons that 
thtir labor force participation was higher In March 
1^78, the unemployment rate for white mothers who 
mamtufmeil families was about 7.8/ percent, comparetl 
with 18.8 percent for blackyind 10.2 percent for His- 
panic mothers. ' 

As might be cxpcctcil in view of the differences in la- 
bor force and unemploynieiu rates, white one-parent 
families maintaineil by mothers had higher incomes 
thaiK either black or Hispanic families. Nevertheless, 
whether white, black, or Hispanic* the median income 
of families maintained by mothers was drastically below 
that of either onc-parenVfamilies maintained by fathers 
or two-parent families. And. even when the mothers 
were in the labor force, the differences wfit acute. 

In 1977, the median income of white families main- 
taineil by working mothers ($8,900) was only 58 per- 
cent that of one- pa rent white famiir^with employed fa- 
thers and only 46 percent that of two-parent families 
with employed mothers. Among black families main^ 
tained by working mothers, average income ($6,700) 
was 57 percent that of one-parent families with working ^ 
fathers and just 39 percent that of two-parent fanrilicS 
with working mothers. For Hispanic families^ those 
maintained by working mothers had a m<^ian family 
income of $7,100. or 43 percent that of two-parent fam- 
ilies vWien the mothers worked. 



As THF. DKCADi: UNDS. there are fewer children ih the 
population, yet. more of these children than ever before 
(about half 'of all children under 18) have working 
mothers. These developments create an opportunity tor 
*^new policy initiatives in such fields as child care support 
for working parents and education and health services. 
The International Year of the Child is providing us 
with a period in which to review the facts and figures 
tha^lconsthutc a foundation for the policies of the 
1980's. ' ^ □ 
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See "When Dad bcct^mw a h(uisehusband." Parents* \\4a}(azme. 
July 1^78. p 48 

.Sec "Man again hI woman." It me, Apr .K), 1*^7^. p. 25. V 
' UnlesH olhcrwifur indicated, the data in this rep<.>rl are from infor- 
mation collected by ihe March %upplemml lo Ihc Current Population 
Survey conducted and labuUied for the Bureau of Labor Sialiniics by 
the Bureau of ihc Cennun. Since 1^70. vrveral niodificationiv made lo 
the survey have affected comparability of estimates: the incorporalion 
of l<)70 ocn%u% dalajnto Ihc estimating privedurcs in 1972: changes in 
the computer tdtltng of questionnaires; the vj^eighting of simple results 
and Ihe alliKaiion of. non responses in 1976; and the expansion of Ihe 
sample ih U>7H Estimates bifsed on a sample. lUch as those shown in 
Ihe tables, may vary considerably from results obtained by ^ conipeidll 
count in cases where Ihe nijfnbers are small. Therefore, diffierenc^be- 
tween^tmall numbers or the r^rcents btset! on Ihcm may not be signift- 
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cant. For more infomiaticHi On Ihe tiiterprelation of such flmcrenccs.* ^ 
,scc Marital and family characteristivs of workers, Marvh 19/8. Special 
Ubor Force RefHirl 219 (Bureau of Ubor Slalislics. !979> 

* 'Advance Report. Final Natality Statistics. \971," kionthiy Vital 
Statixtivx Report. PHS 79-1 120 (Department of Health. Education, and 
Welfare. National Center for Health Statistics. 1979). ^9. 

' '*Airlhs. Marriages, l>ivorcci. and Deaths for I97jt." Monthly Vital 
Statistics Repint. PHS 79-1 120 (IXjparlnieiil of Healtfi. F^ucation. and 
Welfare. National Center for Health Statistics. I979)» p |. 

'"Fertility of American Women: June 1977," Current Populaiion 
Reports. Scries P-20. No. 32? (Bureau of the Census. 1978). p. 25. 

' 'Tertihiy 4>f American Wonieiv: June 1974," Current Population 
Reports. Scries P'20. No. 277 Ourcau of the Census, 1975). p. 2 

* "Fertihiy of American Women: June 1977." p. \i 
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'Sec Ihonmn J FH|)cnHhMdc. VmIiic aiul of Children.** 

l\)pula(um Bulletin, Voh No I (W»HhiiigUni, Poimluiion Rcfcrciioci 
lUiicMii. Inc. I977). pp 20 and I><Miclla H Meadows. Dennis L 
Mc«di)ws. Joigcn Handctx. and Willianj W Ikhiciis III. J hv l.itmis 
10 Growth (New Voik. tnivcjw H<H>ks. 1^7^). p 1 16 

"' Atluni Snnlh. Jhf We<i!th of \aUon\ (New York> Randtmi House. 
liK . mi), pp 70 71 

"Sw Ritchie H Reed nntj Susan Mclniosh in I'lliol R Morse afid 
Rik'hie II Reed, eds . •*C*os^.s of C*hildre\\,** Fxonoffuc Aspt\'ls of f\}pu 
. htion Change, \o\ 2 ( Wjanhuiglon. Conuni'iHion Pt)p«btion 
(ttowih and ifie Aniencao l*)iniire, 1^71) and Fspenshade. "Value and 
costs,** pp 24 27 

Sandra I Uortcrth. "D^y Care m the Next ftetade 1^80 !^)*>0.*' 
Journal i^,,Uurruffv ami the h]imil\\ August 1*)7*^ 

Rhona ^nd Robert Rapi^port. Dual Otrtrr Familws Rc vxammt^i, 
(New York. Hai|>er and Row. 1*^77). p I !S 

'* The term '*one- pa rent "refers to a |H*rson who is iiever-niarricd. 
wjdowed. divoiceil. or separatcil and. inaiiUaiinng a primary or second- 

' nry family and residing \»ith one or njore own children under 18 years 
who arc relatei) by bh)tHl. marriage or adopiion For more mfonnutiou. 
see Beverly I. Johnson. "Women who head families A StHrK>ccon(miic 
Analysis." Monthlv Labor Rt-vifh-. February 1*^78. reprnnhl^as SfSccial 
Fa^^>r F*orc<s Re|X)ft 21 ^ (Bureau of I abor Slatistics. 1*^7*^) 
" F'annlies arc classitieit as being above or below ihe low income level . 

, according to the invert > index adopted by a l ederal Interagcijcy Com- 
niiltee in \^ty^ Ihe poverty thresholds are up<latcd every year to relKvt - 
changes in Ihe Ci>iisuiner Price Index Muis. fhe-poverty threshold for a 



nonfarni family of four he^tdeil by a woman was nearly $6,162 in 1^77. 
ab4)Ut t> j^rccirt hfghcr than the 1976 cutofl'of almost S^.HIX) I'or fur- 
ther detaiK, see H'hfr^oteristics of the Population below the Poverty 
level \^ll/*-%'^ytf}^{l^.h}f>uIatum Rvports. Consuttur Imomv, S^'ries 
p. 60, No. IPXHmijirfii of thcC:vMsiis. 1979). p 206 

" Scv Sandra Stenlcl. *'Smgle-Paient I'ainilies.** Kdiforuil Rcst^nnh 
/fe/x^m. Vol. 1l. Sept 10. 1976. pp 666 69 

' For detaileil discHission on divorce, see Johnson. "Women who head 
families '* See also Allyson Sherman Cirossinaii. *'nivoiced and sepnrai- 
eii women in the labtir ft)icr an n|Hlate,** Mtrnthly Labor Review. CK*- 
«olK'r 1978. pp 43-45 

"Sec Monthly Vital StattstwK, Vol No II. Vol 27, No 5. and 
Vol 27, Na 12 (Rftc'kvdle. Md . U S Public Heahh Service. 1978). 

"See Kristin A. MtuMe. Sandra L HofTerth. Steven B. CnldWell, and 
I.iiida, J Waite, Tirniif^v Motherhood. ScK'ial and tAvnomic Conxv- 
qu<-nvc\. An Urban Institute Paper on Women and Family PiylUfy ( Ihe 
Urban Institute. 1979). Also see Monthly Vital Statistics Report. Vol 26. 
No, 5 (Rockvdie, Md . U S Public Health Service. 1979). 

^'S<^' *'Fcrtility of women*' and M<x)re and others. IWnaf^e Mother- 

' Characteristics oj the Population ik'low the hmrty Level: 1977, Cm- 
rent Population Rc|K)rt. Series P-6of No. 119 (Bureau of the Census. 
1979). pp. 83 86. 

See Howard D. Obcrhu. Aid to Families with Dependent Children, 
1^75. Recipient Characteristics Study. Part I. IX'mo^raphic and Pny^rum 
Statistics, Publication No 77 1 1777 (StKial Security Admimfitra- 
tiun, 1979) 



The minimum a^e i$ 

, By 1^)2 il was bcc'oming apparent that public opinio^) 
dctiiatKied a child-labor law, atid the opposition devoted it- 
self not to prev^cnling but (to weakening such legislation. The 
law as finally passed graduated Ihe age limit of employment 
frt>m K) y wirs in I W3 li> 1 2 yeuf:s in 1 9()!s. • "* 

Night work for children under 12 years of age betwefjn 8 
prin and 6 a m was forbidden . . 'Children under the legal 
age could work during the summer months provided they 
had at tended school four months during the currj;nl year 
and could read i\iK\ write. . . Penalties were attached 



raised from 10 to 12 

r 

to parents for (>crmitling disqualified children to work. Em- 
ployers were practically exempt by making only jhose wiTo 
"knowingly" employed children contrary to the law subject 
to a fme. 

No means of enforcemettt were provided. 

■ Summary of the Report 

' ' j on Condition of Woman and Child Wage 

Earners in the United States. Bulletin 
175 (U.S. Bureau of Lab<)r Statistics, 
' 1916). pp.'244 45. 
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Ghild-care arrangements 
of working parents 

Even when the mothers worked, parents usually 
reported themselves and public schools as major 
caretakers of their children: for the mother, 
such arrangements may have hidden costs 
in forgone earnings or missed c)jre^ opportunities 



Mary Jo Bani:. Laura Lkin. I.ydia O'DoNNtn L, 
C. Ann Sn i:vr, and Barbara wki.ls * 

Because of .the increase in working mothers, child care 
has become an important topic for public debate. There 
are claims and counterclaims about whether j^overn- 
nient should provide more or fewer day-care facilities 
for children of working mothers. 

The dUy-care debate assumes that mothers* participa- 
tion in the labor force necessarily requires substantial 
out -of-home' care for children, that day-care centers and 
family day-care homes are the major institutions that 
are replacing parents irj caring for children, and that 
government support for day care would be a major new 
direction signaling a dramatic change in the ways chil- 
dren are taken care of. 

A'Un>k at the institutions that care for children under 
age 14 reveals, however, that these assumptions are not 
true. Now as in the past, the most important caretakers 
pf children are nuclear families and pubhc schools. 



Mary Jo Hi\nc is assiK ialc professor Mf I he Graduute School for Kdu- 
cation, flarvard UniverMly Laura l.cin is ass(K:i«tc dirctlor of ihc 
Center for Rescarth on Women. Wellc^tlcy College. Lydin O Donnell. 
C Ann Sruevc. nnd Barbara Wells are a^i^H^ied wilh the* College, 
rhe Htm!yst\ and preparation of this article was funded, in part, by 
the Robert Stcrhiig Clark f-oundatioii and the American Enterprise 
ItiHtttui* A longer version appears in ChtM Care and Mediation Struc- 
tufvs. publtnhetl the Institute 
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They are supplemented by a rich and diverse array of 
extended family, community, and market arrangements 
which families uje accoi-ding to their differing needs and 
preferences. Labor force participation by mothers makes 
some differences in how families manage child care, but 
not ai much as is sometimes assumed. 

Moreover, the responsibility for the cost of caring for 
children has long been shared between parents and soci- 
ety. Therefore, the policy question is not whether gov- 
ernment should begin to interfere in child-rearing, but 
whether government should efxtend or, otherwise change 
its participation. 

This article is based on data from published national 
surveys and intensive' studies of families. Data sources 
and limitations are described in the appendix. 

Choices of child care 

The. major caretakers of children under age 14 in the 
United States are nuclear families and public schools. 
The time and responsibility for children shift between 
these two institutions wittf the age of the children. 
Within age groups, child-care arrangen^ents reflect fami- 
ly circumstances such Ofi the work commitments of the 
parents and their notions of appropriate settings for 
children. 
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Sidi'lcar families ! he iiia|oi caretakers of young eliil- 
ilreii age ^ 1^ ap|H"ai t(> Dueleai families, despite the 
einieiit higt) pii)|n)rtii)i)s o\ tnotluMs ti) (he lahot foiee 
I'nuhtigs from a l^>7^ study ' show the pr(>p(>itu>n of 
ehiUheii who s|xmU tune u) vaiious ehild-eaie anange- 
ineiUsv (See table I ) No more tlian 1^ |HMeent of ehil- 
ifieii from biith \o 1 yeais s|HM)t U) hours a ^IfcTk o\ 
mi>re in the ca!e i>f somei^ue othei t^)aH a parent In 
fact, no more than 2S |XMcent of tite eluldren in this age 
gioup s|H'nt even 10 hcnirs a week m such care this 
despite the fact that ixMcent of mothers with chil- 
dren under ^ years worked or looketJ for work away 
from home ' 

In l^>74 aiuf 1^)7*^. the Census Hineau asked parents, 
"Who^cares for (the chijd) duru)g tlie iJay when (he or 
she) IN not m sohool"^" highty (HrnTUt of 3-to-^-yea^- 
oiifs ha(f parents who reported themselves as nuiin care- 
takers, even amiHig preschoolers whose niothers worked 
full tune. nu>re tlwm 40 fXMcent were cared for by their 
parents ' (See table 2 ) 

Mow do parents di> it"* Many use school and other 
arrangements foi short peri(>ds of tune and some ai- 
range then work hours so that one pareiU is available 
to take care i>f the children most of the tune !n a l^>77 
study** II (y percent of all dual-earner couples included 
spouses working different slufts and abcnit one-fifth of 
them had pveschiH>l-age children 

! he Working I amily Project, a study of lowtrr mid- 
dle-income dual-earner couples with preschoolers in the 
H(>ston area, reported that parents in one-third of the 
families worked staggered hours. With these and part- 
time work schedules, relatively small amounts (^f non- 



parental care are all that is nivessary to complete the 
fannlies' child-care needs. Case studies of the families 

r 

provide a flavor of how arrangements work."' 

Mr. Henry v\\)rk\ from H u.fn. to 4 p.m., except /or tHv 
evenings a week v\'hen he is on call to wvrk lhrouf(h the 
evening Until H p.m. Mrs, Henrys Hvrk.\ a 4 pm. to II 
p. m.^ shift. Hecause of their commuting ttnU\^ there i.\ 
an hour each, day w'hen they mtd.st use a child-care ar- 
ran^ement: also there is an (xrasional evening to be 
covets when Mr. Henry works overtime. lo cover 
these hours, the Henry's exchange child care with one 
of their neii^hhors. 

Some f^nilios are reluctant to consider day care or 
nursery school as a means of allowing both adults to 
work the same hours, even though their children may 
attend ehild-care programs outside the home: 

For S(Hializing experiences, the Hunts' youn^^est .son 
fi^oes to a day-tare center one morning each week and 
their older son attends public kindergarten every morn- 
ing. Mr. Hunt works a 9-tO'H schedule and Mrs. Hunt, 
from to II. I hey need a babysitter for 2 hours (from 
J to 5) each day. Otherwise their children are in the 
care of a par en/. 

In some families the mothers become paid day-care pro- 
viders during their own children's preschool years: 

Mrs. Den did not return to her job after the birth of 
her daughter, hi part because she enjoyed children, 
and in part to supplement the family income, s\he be- 
came a family day-care provider. However, when their 
daughter reached age i, Mr and Mrs. Den decided 
that she neitded some time away fnyrH home and her 
mother Thus, the daughter^ attended nut^sery schcH)l 
during the morning.s, while her mother remained at 
home, providing child can' for others. ■ 

The Working I*amily Project respondents felt that pa- 
rental care was important for young children. Nearly all 
felt that parents best were able to provide reliable, con- 
tinuous, loving care; that they best \vere able to protect 
their children froni values and standards which con- 
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Tabia 1. Parcant df chlldran carad for by aomaona 
othar than thair paranta. by a^a of chlldran and typa of 
arran9amant, 19/5 



Birth to i> years 

Al tx>iH* ny 'Bli^tivo 
Al fHMn*» |iy fHXnoWiv*> 

.At t^cHUrtlrtfivO s ►^(V'Mi 
^•jr^ivy -^cfXH)! 
Ony cato iHH^tflf 

\ fO 'i yHflfS 

A! h<x»^y 'e^iltivl> 
At ^HHtHTny «HX"Olr»tlv<? 
At 'Olatlvt>^ f>Oi>^ 

. Al 'Hi'MelrtNvO *i 'v^n« 
Ni»rsefy ii*h<x>i 
Day care c<M'ief 

6 t(j y«»afS 

At h<Mt>tf iw ffXrttiv^ 
At ho<>M* by tHXHOlftt)vti 
At fPWtive s h«r*« 
Al iH"WHe»ativa-S ^i<TH) 
NvjrWy 'W:f>o^l 
Day c«n» cwMer 
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10 hoort • wt^ 
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1 
1 



?3 
?6 
^9 
IS 
7 
\ 



15 
»5 



10 29 
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ttklcii wtth the pjireiils owii^ Pamiial caio is cheap in 
Icrms of money paid oiii; for many faniihes* costs m in-^ 
convenience, energy, and lack of sliared tune are 
4)Ut weighed by the benetits 

SchiH)I\ Of course, sch(,H)ls have h)iig been Ihe inosi im- 
portant noiiparental caretakers of children over age V 
In recent years, whm^ls (kindergartens/ pre^iehiH>ls, and 
nursery schools) increasingly have bei^^ome prominenl in 
the care of those age 3 lo S As shown in Ihe following 
tabulation (in |>ercenl) ihere was dramatic ^^rowth in ihe 
ix^rceiit of .^ to- ^ year-old children enrolled in preschool 
between h>67 and h>76 

















1^67 7o' 


Age ^ 




20 0 


104 1 


Ago 4 


'1 ^ 


41 
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Age ^ 


4 


SI 4 


24 5 



l-or some wording parents, schools of all ty|x*s play 
an important role in the total day-cafe package " 

Mr H'vatt is duv at wvrk at 7 a,m.. his wt/v at <V u.m. 
I fius, Mrs, IS resfxmsihlv for preparinf^ Oliver for 

nursery school ami Chris, for first j^rade, Oliver is picked 
up by Mrs. Gray who cares for him.alon^ with her own 
child until both can he dropped off at nursery schiH)i 
Chris walks to a friend \ house and HYj/rv fhere until 
schoi)l time. At nam, Oliver returns to the Gray\ house, 
when' he plays jmtil Chris picks him up at 2: JO pm. 
Chris and Oliver then walk to another neighbor's home 
where they are cared for until 5 pm,. when their moth-^ 
er returns from work. For the Wyatts. this, care is rela- 
tively expensive since both nursery schixyl and neiffh- 
borhixxi babysitters must be paid. 

Many parents view mirser> school^ as ;^n exfK'noiKe 
of great signiticance for children Ihe National Child- 
care Consumer Study reported that parents whose eh^- 
dreit were in hursery schools were more satis- 
fied with their child-care arrangements than h/hy^a)ther 
group. When the parents were asked if they would pre- 
fer a different arrangement than the one they were us-' 
ing, tiiore expressed a preference for nursery school 
than for any other arrangement. 

Day-care centers, Ihe distribution between day-care cen- 
ters and nursery schiH>ls most often depends on the 
presence of an educational program and on whether the 
children stay for a full or part day. As shown earlier, 
only about 3 percent of the children from birth to 2 
years and 5 percent of those age 3 to 5 were cared for 
in day-care cenfers. Most parents whose children were 
in day-care centers were very satisfied. Also, the child 
care study attitude questions suggest that as with nurs- 



ery schools, more parents in the study would prefer to 
use center care than were doing so es|Hvially the par- 
ents of preschoolers ^ 

Other care. About ^ of 10 families with children under 
age 14 surveyed by the child care study reported using 
some form of nonparental. nonschool care for their chil- 
dren; two-thirds used nu)re than one of the forn^s of 
care assessed by the survey. 

Most nonparental care wjis casual (useil for less than 
10 hours a week). Relatives were used slightly more 
than nonrelatives for such care; care in the home was 
somewhat more popular than care outside the home. 

Children wlu) were cared for 30 houfs or more a 
week were more likely to be cared for outside their 
homes. Ihcse arrangements, 'often calknl family day- 
care, cared for about 7 |>eicent of both the newborns to 
age 2 and the 3 to !S year-olds. 

Summary. Ihe data available on child-care arrange- 
ments in the United States demonstrate the importance 
of families and schools as caretakers Ihey also show 
that the overwhelming majority of families supplement 
parental and school care with at least one, and usually 
more than one, regular nonparental care arrangement. 
Surprisingly small proportions of children spend 30 
hours or more a week in nonparental, nqfischool care 
arrangements. 

Nonparental care for children under age 3 is most^ 
likely to be home care, provided partly by relatives aiid 
partly by nonrelatives. Among 3-to-5-y,eaholds, the bal^ 
ance has shifted to formal care , nursery schwl and 
kindergarten, day-care centers, and family day care. For 
6-to- 1 3-year-olds, public school is the major caretaker, 
supplemented by parents and other arrangements. These 
patterns vary little by race or economic status of 
parents. They suggest that age ()|F child and idiosyn- 
cratic decisions of families are the most important de- 
termining factors. In, addition, the weighing of costs and 
benefits also contributes heavily to child-care decisions. 

Weighing costs and benefits 

Child care is a costly enterprise, not merely in terms 
of money. The case studies of families in the previous 
section illustrate the time, energy, and concern- as well 
as money and forgone consumer .goods that many 
families invest in their children. Less well illustrated in 
these cases are the costs borne by s<Kiety as a whole. 
Ihis section examines the cost of child care to 
families. 

Trivate costs. Some families pay for their child care in 
the forgone earnings and missed career opportunities of 
a parent, usually of the mother who stays liy|iie to care 
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for chiliiren. Some pay 111 coinplicalcti work schedules 
or iiighlwork Others pay in money, energy, lime anil 
consislency of parenting slyles Hul for all families, the 
costs are high 

The cost to familiev in which one parent renuiins at 
home to care for children most often is ignoretl in child- 
car^ discussions Only about U) jK'rcent of mothers with 
children under age 14 were working full time in !^7^ »' 
I'or the remaining 70 |>ercent. the forgone earnings of 
the mother constituted the major cost of child care for 
the family I hese costs vary among families because 
women have dilVerent |X)tential earnings. 

The National C'hildciire Consumer Study provides 
some data on the tnore straightforward COsts of child 
care Study respondents who used nonparental child 
cure at least 1 hour a week were asktxl if they |>aid for 
It. either in cash, or in exchanged services or favors. 
(See table } ) More than 10 percent did not pay, 55 |>er- 
cent paid cash, and 54 percent exchanged services or fa- 
vors (some paid l>i>th cash and exchanged favors). The 
total national cost of nonparental child care was esti- 
mated at over %t> billion dollars. 

Many fannlies weigh cash costs against the nonmone- 
tary costs of exchanging child care . F^or example, one 
recently employed mother in the F^anuly and Conununi- 
ties Project re|K)rted JLhat she used to be involved in "all 
kinds of trading when the kids were smaller,'* but now 
wanted to **spend iiny free time with my children and 
not babysitting for someone else's child." This suggests 
that informal babysitting exchanges work best when the 
mothers do not work or work short hours. When they 
work long hours, the mothers find it difficult and oner- 
ous to contribute their share to coo|>crative arrange- 
ments; rather than being "in debt.'* they prefer to pay 
in cash. 

Other costs are oven more subtle. Some families pay 
in privacy when they enroll their children in formal, 
particularly governnient-subsidized, programs, fhn ex- 



plained' that the parent involvement for one day-care 
center demandeii detailal discu^^sions with other parents 
concerning child-care strategies *^which they felt should 
remain a private fanuly matter (Of cxnirse, other par- 
ents may value such opportunities) for discussion ) 

Child-care arrangements can come at the exjKMise of 
other as|K*cts' of family life The use of outside care can 
lead to family schedules where children s|HMui relatively 
little time with their parents, with such time,(Kxnirring 
at the end of long, active days, when both children and 
parents are tired. Some parents counter this by sfK'nd- 
ing most of their leisure time (weekends, holidays, early 
evenings) with their children, rather than S(Kiali/ing 
with other adults. Another cost for parents is in the 
consistency of care and discipline receivcxi by their chil- 
dren across settings. I'his is not just an issue of inside- 
the-home care versus outside-the-lionie care. Parents 
who work staggered hours often spcn^l little time to- 
gether with their children, and the style of parenting be- 
tween the husband and wife becomes more divergent. 
Parents who use outside-the-home care or even in-home 
babysitters or relatives may feci that consistency re- 
, mains an issue for them and their cHtId, and a price 
they most often pay for child-care arrangements. 

The variations in what parents pay for child care in 
money, time, energy, consistency, and forgone opportu- 
nities suggest that the cost /benefit calculus is lextreniely 
complicated. There is no low-cost child care: the ques- 
tion for parents is Ik)W niuclrthey will pay. 

Notions of child development clearly enter the calcu- 
lations, and many parents make substantial sacrifices to 
provide the kind of care they consider the most appro- 
priate. Families differ in what they think is best for chij- 
dren. These diflferenccs do not foUoW neat class lines, 
but instead reflect the diflferent values of individuals in 
society. Nationally, 22.7 percent agreed and 28.4 per- 
cent were neutral in response to t'he ^National Childcard 
Consumer Study statement, **rhere is too much stress 
placed on trying to teach children things in most places 
where children are taken care of.'* 

Parents ^ho differ in the extent to vl^iich they want 
their young children to be involved with a ^<nip of 
peers. For some families, it seems important to give pre- 
schoolers, particularly those who either are only chil- 
dren or the only preschool-age children in the family, 
experience with peers of the same age. For this reason, 
tnany parents arrange play groups or enroll their chil- 
dren in some organized program. For other parents, 
however, the peer group is a societal force feared and 
put off for as long as possible. I'hese parents feel that as 
children enter a i>eer group^ parental influence dimi- 
nishesi and children are exposed to tyhavior and values 
that are certainly different frotn, and perhaps unaccept- 
able to, the family. 



ample, a family from the Working Family Projc\:t coni- 



Tabki 3. CmIs of chM car^, by •rrflnyMOMt and lyp« of 
p«ym#nt, 1975 

^vfcwrt pcyinQ In 



Total 

At ho(m by 'f^atjv* 
Al hom« by 

At r(Hatw« f horn« 

At rMXVfMattVtt s 

Day OH* c«(M4H 



P#fcwi4 
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22 4 

t58 

U ? 

577 
79 8 



CMh 



bb2 
l«l 

904 

124 

43 7 
90 3 

/7 5 
\7\ 

?83 

n 



9«fVlC«l 

MS 

l?0 

4« 1 

39 
»7 
692 

t40 

173 



$«.321 0 
464 7 

I67g4 
974 t 

17904 
i044 9 

547 \ 

M t 

tOI 5 



coti 



$35 

53 
39 

M 
69 

57 



$14 73 

10 52 

7 79 
14 24 

16 07 
14 59 
1956 



SOURCE Nation<l ChWcara Confumtf StmJy 1975 
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PmcpliDiis of parental carcc; lines al^Jo affect det.'i- 
MDiis In the Working I anuly Pro)<x't jiiul the Ifannlies 
anil Cominiiintjes I^OKvt siu\r>s, the wives most often 
were responsible for smu^ that (he ehil(jren were Ikmi^k 
pri)|HMly suiHMviseil they hKateil the eare, they 
worked luki hours or interrupted Careers if necessary 



garten as wHi Ihe Inderal Ciovernnient siibisi- 
di/es Head Start, for piekindergarten clnldien. some 
piesehool programs for dftudvaiUaged ehildien uiulei 
litle I. and soifie piesehool education for haiulicapi>e<J 
children 

/ ' the more^ ftiiportfcfit I'edoial programs th^t provide 



and they stayed home with a sick child and answered Junds for child care or preschool alucation are shown 



emergency calls from day care providers Ikvause these 
women supported the care then children received, the 
rtnancial cost and benefit divisions about child cait 
were usually weighed against the estimated value, of 
their employment 

lor mothers working ^i)ward a career, U may l>e rea- 
sonable to make a hea\y investment in child care ui 
money oi energy and emotional strain, or both I'or 
women who ate m a more static employment sHuationV 
there ls less un|HMus to entoi into complex employment 
and child-care auangements Many women enter the la- 
bor foiee bijcause their fannlies need ailditional earn 



In table 4 Thejargest expenses are for Mead Start, Iiilc 
W Chants t(> States for S(K'ial Services (a program thnt 
provides child-care services for revipieiUs of Aid to 
Families with De|KMulent Children under the Swial Se- 
j'curity AcO. and the ta^ ex|KMiditure generated by the 
Credit for J>e|KMulent Care. Overall, {ihout 20 |>eicent of 
all iu)nscho5)l child-caie cash costs are paid by the Fed- 
eral (ioverninent.'' 

CiOvemmcnf invofvcmcnt in child care is not limited 
strictly to financial concerns, but safety and health as 
well All 50 States ix-quiie licensing of dayH:are centers 
(defined in varying ways, by some minimum number of 



tngs. I or these women, it makes 'little sense to pay a children) Most J>tates also purport to require licensinK 



/large amount for child care 

Ihe well-being of the family seemed to be the mam 
goal i>f parents in making decisions about child care 
Ihe costs were high, but so were the benelit.H 



Kxtent of Kovernment involvement 



JaWe 4, F«d«r«l fu>>di for chlW cart, fiscal ysar 1«77 



of family day-cjue homes, but it is not clear that these 
requirements are enforced. State licensing rcxiuiiements 
generally eover physical space, health, and safety. All 
States, except Missjfisippi. ako set minimum ratios of 
adult stafV to children that centers must adhere to. I he 
child staff ratios generally vary by age of ihf 
^ V children and from State to State, For example. RhotJt 
Not all of the costs of ehild care are borne by fa»M-' Island icHjuires one adult for every five 3-yeai-oldI. 
lies; some are paid by government I he most substantial wMe Ohio allows a ratio of 1 to 15, >^ 
governmeiU costs arise from completely subsidi/ecf pub-.v^' In addition, centers ^hat receive Federal funding are 
he schooUng Society also bears, however, a share of {V> expected to comply with the Federal Interagency Day 
cost of caring for children under school age by subsi- 
dizing paieiHal and other jcmds of care, through spend- 
ing programs and the tax system Various levels of 
government are also heavily involved in regulating, and 
for i)lder children, providing child care. 

Ihe major public subsidy for child cure that gws to 
parents is the I ederal (ax exemption for d^pelldellts. a 
tax expenditure worth about S2(X) per child in 1977 
I he money saved in taxes can, of coui'se, be s|KMit how- 
ever families wish Anotlier provision of the tax code, 
which allows inconte splitting by married couples, more 
direcfly encourages parental care. Ihe provision pro- 
vides 4 tax advantage to one earner (or two grossly dis- 
parate earners) vis-a-vis two-earner families, thus partly, 
mitigating the linancial cost of forgone earnings. Not all 
families who take advantage of the income-splitting pro- 
visions have children, of course Ihese provisions are a 
very indirect ami loose subsidy for parental care, but 
because they are so large a tax expenditure they deserve 
consideration 

F-edeial, State, and liKal goveriimelits dircvtly s|K'tit 
about 72 9 billion dollars on public elementary and sec- 
ondary education in |077 School budgets usually in- 
clude kindergartens, and. in some districts piekmder- 



Progracn, 



Ti!(o XX Soc»ni Sfifvicfls Granis to Stales cfwkl 
cart) lof low *aiwJ nxxJoraio »)cw¥» fanxiw.s 

HOaiJ Start JKDgfani Ctw»HW(>te>f15ivO iVOSCtKH)! fOf 
low |{>C1X^H) Ct^ldftKI 

Fiwiwt^rv arxJ SectXKJa/^ e:(JiK:alK)(i Acl Titl« I 
CO*ivpo*^!Wlory txosdKVl arnl kKHtoryarltxi for i*s 

Cf^kJ Cart) f^ood Sorvjcti Progrflfi^ 

AkJ to Fanr><<|ps with OoptxKJont Ch«Wrw • wolfaro 
■ bw>6fit tfKfoases to SU>sk*m> work rolatotl c^^ld• 
carp costs 



AkI to f-aimit6s with Dope<HJ©nt Chiklrwi/WtMk 
ir>aK^tivG yrogram ct^^W care sefvfC©^ f(M woi 
»ar(? rec»pHW\tS partKT^iiOQ lo WIN 

Ottfcf j)fi>grar^\S «y ' 



Etttmtttd 
numbtr of 
chNdtto. 



799 



349 



3e; 



145 



85 



466 



4.000 



Etftmatfd cott 
{in mWk>n«) 



$809 
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li>0 i 

84 

I)/ 
99 

500 



Ch;til Ca/« Ta* 09it\ 2i)^icmfoi wofk roiafwl 
NO It C(M?H)o<HH^ts ilo rnit a(W to totiM due to rotxH^n^g 

SOuncf. t)tHWftn>etit [}{ Hoalth PtKicatwv arvJ Wolfaro fliKl CwH)fes?Po<>ai B(kKw( OHtce 
Hsimmtos 
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Cafe RcquircMients These rcg\ilations cover statT-chtld 
ratios, maxiriuiin group si/e, nutrition (provision of 
nUMils). fcipiired health oxanis, s(Kial services, counsel- 
ing on child development, and parent participation. A 
1^77 study reporteil that 44 percent of day-care centers 
receive some I'eileial funduig, and should, therefore, 
comply with the regulations.'^ 

Isiues for. the future 

The extent of government assumption of the cosis of 
child care is 4he most iin|H>rtan( issue in disc^issions 
concerning child-car^ policy The current variety of 
child-care arrangements and the sharing of costs and re- 
sponsibilities between (he p^bhC and private scxtor have 
evt>lvetl t>ver tune Hislorio^ttV. Amenoans have paid 
for the c\luciUion of ^-to- 1 6-year-olds out public 
funds, rhe l*>70\. however, saw substantial increases in 
government funding ^md provision of child care. Kin- 
dergarten attendance has g(own dramatically, implying 
that more Iwal communities are providing such ser- 
vices Head^tart has g^>wn The child-care tax creiht 
has been writlen mio law 

The major issues revolve as much around the diiec*- 



tion of public involvement in child care as arouiul the 
extent of public funding. Any otiaiiges in the direction 
o{ public involvement will affect the balance among 
public, parental, and nonparental arrangements that 
have develoiKH.1 in recent years. 

>Ofte area of change in public involvement may arise 
in preschool eilucation. Here, there appear to be two 
major issues how new programs will be sponsored 
i(nd ihumceil and whether tliey will be perceiveil as vol- 
untary or compulsory. Will they be run iijce kindergar- 
tens, almost entirely by pefWic sch^xlJ systems, or will 
they resemble Head Start, sponsored by a wide range of 
governmental, community, and private group«i? It is 
striking that nearly all eligible children attend kinder- 
garteli even though it is nowhere compulsory. While a 
Stale requirement that 3 and 4 yeaf-olds attend sch6i>l 
Would certainly be op|K>sc\i by most Americans as 
unwarranted intervention in parental rights, a de facto 
i^equirement, perceivcnl as such by parents, might be- 
come c^iiietly cv;tablisheil. Fhe effect of such a change, 
would.' of course, be increased public involvement in 
child care. Ilh^. balance of responsibility and cost might 
also be affected by other changes such as in welfare pol- 
icy and tax Credit legislation. f ] 



I W RihIos iiiul j. MiMTc. .\attonal C'htlfhart' i'imsumvr Study, 
Vo! r<Arlingion. Va . I'lico. Iir ). IiiWos II 2 {im! Ill 

W> 

Mowiiril Mav^ho. 'Mitrilal and faintly cliaraclcrtstics (^f w<^)ikors 
Maich h>77." .Monthly iiitk^r Rwww. fchiiiarv 1*^78. pp "51 

^4 ' ■■ . , \ 

^Jila arc fioiii "Daylniic Care of C*hiUlren (Vlt^K-r 1*>74 and I'ob- 
iuar> 1^7^.'* Currvni l\>pulatton Reports. Stncs I* 20^ No 2*>8 (Bu- 
rcaii^-of the Census. *" 

' Joxcph PIcv'k and Michael Rustad, ** Works In) pact on tlio f'unnly 
Study Piclinnnary Results on I wo-IUirnov- C ouf^les, Jonii Distnhu- 
lion of Job S<.'hedules. * unpublishetl nmniiscript. I*)7*) 

these cases are from data coll6;teil by the Wt>rkin(j f'annly Proj- 
ect and the Tannlies and C onitniuntscs Project 

See I aura l eui. "Parental Hvaluation of Child C^are Alternatives," 
rhv Vrhiin and S<xial Change Review. Vol 12. I*>7«). pp \\ \t 

Nursery School and Kindoxgarten r.nrollnient of Children and 
I iib<>r l'i>icc StaUis of I heir Mothers October l%7 to (Vtober 



1^76. ' Current Ihpuhttion Reports. Series V 20. No 318 (Bureau of 
the Census. I*)78) 

" Patn are from the Working l*ainily Project 

' RiHles and Mwre* National Childcare. Sec also Shelia B. 
Kainerman and Alfrcil J. Kohn, The Day Can* l>cbaie: A Wider View 
(N^w York. Columbia Ihiiversity Schm^l of S<x:ial Work. I*)78). 
RiHles and Minirc. National Childcari. 

" Ik'verly I.. Johnson and Howard Hayghe. Marital and Family 
cyiaracteristics of the iMbor Force in March 1^76. Special I^bor Force 
Report 2()6 (Bureau of l^bor Statistics, 1977). 

Calculated using NCCS's csiiniatcd national consumer costs of 
child care of S6.32 billion and. estimated total noiischm)! Fetteral 
spending, excluding tax credits. 

"Data on licensing rcquiu^Ttctus and on center comphance are 
from Craig Coclen. Freddie 01 ant/, and Daniel Calore, Day Cvrv 
Centers m the LIS.: A National Profile, 1*)76 77 XCanibndge, Mais.. 
Abt Associates. I<>78). \ 

'*Coelen. and others, Day Care Centers. 



APPENDIX: Four surveys on child care 



In t|iis article **child care" refers to all the arrangements 
made for ih^ care of children under age 14 • 
in*home and out*pf*home. parental and nonparentaL 
formal and informal, public and private. The data are 
from four surveys: 

Current Population Surveys (CPS). The Bureau of%ie 
Census, as part of jts regular Current Population Sur- 
• vey* collects data each October on the slhool enroll- 



ment of the population 14 years and over. At the 
same time, information is also collected on a variety 
of other characteristics of families and persons. In the 
October 1974 survey, the Census Bureau asked ques- 
tions about the day care of children age 7 to 13 and in 
February 1975, about the daytime care of children age 
3 to 6. (At that time, the CPS sample included about 
47,000 h^ouseholds.) These data were reported in ''Day- 
time Care of Children: October 1974. and Febru- 



•tt b ji o tt Inoliijito: 

Th# labor forot —expected chenges in size end composition as a result 
of the continuing impact, of the post- World War II baby boom, the increased 
participation of women, and the drop in the birth rate during the 1960's. 
Qroea natkmal pro<liict and Income— projected trends and^ 
major underlying assumptions on fiscal policy .^ productivity,! 

and other factors affecting aggregate demand. 
Industry output Md e«H)loyment —gross product originatlnQ^ 
in major sectors; employment in 149 industries i 
OletrllHitlon of demand —changing patterns in the f 
major sectors of consumption, business investment* 
government expenditures, and foreign | 
trade, and in 162 industries. 
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